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lH  ^  no  Profejfion  is  more  ufie- 
ful  in  the  TV  or  Ul,  than  this 

J  #  7 

of  Agriculture;  fo  does  it 
require  the  great ejl  Care ,  Study  and 
Pains  to  manage  its  many  depending 
Branches,  fo  as  to  make  them  anfwer 
fuccefsful  Ends .  For  this  Purpofe 
feveral  elaborate  Fra  Els  have  been 
writ,  to  forward  Improvements  in  this 
boundlefs  Science  ;  which  has  brought 
about,  and  effeEled  fuch  beneficial 
Alterations  in  Farming,  as  to  caufe 
both  Landlord  and  ‘Tenant  to  rejoice 
in  their  plentiful  ProduElions. 

In  the  further  purfuance  oj  which, 
I  have  here  humbly  thrown  my  Mite 

A  2  into 


iv  PREFACE. 

into  the  Publick  Treafury  :  And ,  for 
the  fake  of  my  good  Intention  for  the 
Common-Weal ,  I  hope  the  Generous 
will  excufe  the  Defciencys  that  may 
have  accompany  d  my  Rujlick  Pen\ 
which  hereafter  I jhall  flence^  or  em¬ 
ploy  in  further  Enlargements  of  this 
kind,  as  the  following  Treatife  Jhall 
more  or  lejs  meet  with  Encouragement 
from  the  Pyblick, 


THE 


OR,  THE 

Hertfordjhire  Husbandman . 


Of  the  Melioration  of  Soil  s. 


EL  I  ORATION  of  Soils,  may' 
be  othervvife  called  an  Alteration 


M: 
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of  Earths,  or  Improvement  of 


them,  by  mixing  their  feveral 
forts  of  Bodies  with  Dungs,  Chalks,  Lime, 
Sand,  &c.  or  elfe  by  manuring  them  with 
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Hand-dre  flings ;  as  with  Soot,  Afhes,  Horn- 
fhavings,  Coney-clippings,  and  Rags,  at  pro¬ 
per  Seafons:  or  elie  by  the  fever al  Torts  of 
fowed  GraTTes,  which  gives  the  Earth  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  enjoying  a  Reft,  a  longer  or 
Ihorter  time,  as  the  Owner  thinks  fit ;  but 
the  longer* it  lies  under  luch  Reft,  the  more 
mellow  it  becomes, '  by  obtaining  in  that 
time  a  certain  Cruft  or  Grals-Cover,  which 
prevents  the  Ground  being  exhaufted  by  the 
Sun’s  attrading  heat  and  power,  or  by  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  Stover.  For  when  thefe  foreign 
GratTes  are  fed  by  Cattle,  there  is  a  Dung 
and  Stale  returned  and  left  behind,  whofe 
QuinteTFence  or  Virtue  gets  into  the  Ground; 
which  lo  mellows  and  enriches  it,  with  their 
faline,  nitrous  and  fulphureous.  Qualities,  as 
to  caule  a  very  great  Improvement  to  the 
Land.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  Lands  are 
capacitated  to  produce  the  great  fucceeding 
Crops  of  Corn  that  we  annually  perceive  : 
So  by  Dung  that  we  plough  in,  which,  like 
Yeft  in  Dough,  hollows  and  ferments  the 
Earth  in  a  fmall  or  greater  degree,  with  its 
faline  and  warm  Particles,  that  will  in  one 
fort  of  Soil  laft  a  great  deal  longer  than  in 
others  •,  as  in  Clays,  two  or  three  years, when 
in  Gravels  hardly  a  year.  And  therefore  it 
is  certainly  judicious  Husbandry  to  adapt 
each  Dreffing  to  its  proper  Soil :  Alfo  by 
Chalks ;  which  is  fo  great  a  mellower  of  Land, 
that  the  Effed  thereof  will  remain  in  fome 

Ground 
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Ground  twenty  Years  after:  and  this  is 
more  efficacious,  as  it  is  better  or  worfe. 
Therefore  it  is  of  confiderable  importance 
what  fort  of  Chalk  is  made  ufe  of 5  for 
above  all  others,  the  fat  Chalk  is  as  much 
to  be  fought  after,  as  the  lean  ftony  Chalk  is 
to  be  rejeded  ;  wherefore  feveral  Farmers  are 
lometimes  obliged  to  try  more  than  one  place 
in  their  Field  to  fearch  for  the  bell  fort :  for 
there  are  in  the  Earth,  and  I  have  known  it 
even  in  one  Field,  that  a  hard  and  loft  Chalk 
has  been  found  j  which  has  obliged  the 
Owners  to  cut  through  a  hard, ftony, rocky  fort, 
before  they  could  come  at  the  right  fat  fort. 

By  Lime  and  Sand  are  Clays  vaftly 
altered,  and  their  tough  Bodies  reduced  both 
by  the  Chalk,  and  thefe  into  a  delicate 
mediocrity  of  Earth,  that  is  capable  of  far 
greater  Improvements  afterwards  than  before: 
for  as  the  Clay  is  tough  and  four,  the  Chalk, 

Lime  and  Sands  Ihorten  and  fweeten  its 

/• 

Body ;  and  fo  the  Clay  is  no  lefs  beneficial 
to  the  Sand,  by  the  reverfe  nature  of  each 
other’s  body.  This  is  true  Melioration,  and 
indeed  it  is  pity  more  of  this  fort  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  is  not  practifed ;  if  it  was,  greater 
quantities  of  Grain  and  Grals  might  be  had, 
than  we  now  generally  have.  Some  indeed 
I  have  known  of  the  better  fort  of  Husbands, 
that  have  fent  their  Carts  feveral  miles  for 
this  valuable  Drefting,  when  others  that  are 
more  ignorant  and  flothful,  will  not  fetch  it, 
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tho*  it  is  to  be  had  even  in  the  very  Field 
where  it  is  moft  wanted.  Lime  alfois  a  moft 
potent  Mellower  and  Improver  of  cold,  fteril 
Earths,  and  efpecially  thofe  forts  that  are 
of  the  cold  and  wet  nature ;  becaufe  this  fort 
oi  Manure  is  full  of  fiery  and  alkalous  Salts, 
which  fio  warm  the  parts  of  any  cold  Soil,  that 
it  will  caufe  the  Grain  which  is  fowed  therein 
to  flourifh,  and  look  with  a  dark  green  in  a 
cold  wet  Spring,  when  others  yellow  and  die 
thro’  the  extremity  of  wet  and  cold. 

Horn-lh  avings.  Hoofs,  Coney-clippings  and 
Rags  are  all  great  Mellowers  of  Earths,  by 
warming  and  hollowing  their  parts  in  the  fro  fly 
or  watry  Seafons,  and  oftentimes  prevent  the 
ruin  of  whole  Crops  of  Grain  that  are  fiown 
in  the  Earths  where  thefe  are  mixed.  They 
who  live  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  Lon¬ 
don ,  have  certainly  a  great  opportunity  of 
buying  Rabbits  and  Fowls  Dung,  which  I  am 
lure  are  very  great  fuccours  to  cold  fpewy 
Grounds,  be  they  either  Arable  or  Meadow  : 
And  I  could  not  but  regret  to  fee  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  thrown  away  there,  that  would  be 
worth  at  leaft  Sixpence  the  Bufhel  here*. 

W  H  EAT. 


*  See  farther  Mr.  Switzer’*  Method  of  Improving  Land 
hy  burnt  Clay,  &:c. 
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Wheat. 

OLD  red  Lammas  has  a  red  Straw, 
and  a  red  Ear ;  this  is  reckoned  the 
beffc  of  Wheat,  becaufe  it  makes  the  fineft 
Flower.  It  anfwers  better  in  the  Vale  and 
on  rich  Lands,  as  in  Bucks ,  Northampton - 
Jbire,  &c.  than  in  the  chiltern  or  high  dry 
Grounds ;  becaufe  it  will  be  larger  body’d, 
and  commonly  exceed  all  others  in  bignefs, 
when  Town  in  the  belt  Grounds. 

Yellow  Lammas  has  a  red  Ear  and  white 
Straw,  and  is  reckoned  the  fecond  beft. 

Pirky  Wheat  is  the  moft  convenient  for 
our  chiltern  Lands,  and  will  profper,  either  in 
our  ftiff  or  gravelly  Ground,  fells  almoft  as 
well  as  Lammas,  and  is  more  hardy :  this 
Wheat  is  the  thinned:  skin’d  of  any,  and  is 
beft  fold  in  Winter,  becaule  it  will  part 
with  its  Flower,  eafier  than  any  other;  and 
therefore  the  Wheat  Buyers  had  rather  buy 
the  Lammas  in  Summer  ;  for  that  it  is 
thicker  skin’d,  and  holds  its  Flower  tougher, 
which  in  feme  meafnre  is  cured  by  lying 
all  Winter  in  the  Mow.  This  Wheat  when 
fown  on  gravelly  Ground,  often  obtains 
fuch  a  Colour,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  it 
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from  Lammas,  and  frequently  deceives  the 
Buyer ;  it  yields  beft  in  Ear,  but  won’t  return 
lo  much,  nor  fo  good  Flower  as  Lammas. 
It  is  not  fo  fubjed  to  mildew  as  the  two 
former,  and  is  now  more  and  more  Lowed, 
for  its  returning  above  one  Bulhel  upon 
five  more  than  the  Lammas,  and  will  prolper 
on  our  gravelly  and  whitifti  Grounds  when 
the  other  fails. 

Dugdale  Wheat  has  a  four-lquare  Ear, 
is  a  hardy  Wheat,  will  grow  on  four  Tilth 
the  beft  of  any;  and  therefore,  Lome  fay, 
it’s  beft  to  fow  on  a  Glover-Lay :  but  the 
Wheat-buyers  don’t  care  to  deal  in  it,  un- 
lefs  in  a  dear  time,  becaufe  it  makes  harlh 
Flower  s  fo  that  it  generally  fells  for  z  s. 
in  five  Buihel  cheaper  than  others,  and  is 
moftly  ufed  by  the  Country  Bakers.  This 
Wheat,  by  its  long  Beard,  receives  the  Mil¬ 
dews,  and  fo  efcapes  that  damage  which 
others  are  fubjed  to  ;  its  Fibres  keeping  the 
Grain  unhurt. 

Thefe  four  forts  are  what  they  chiefly  fow 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  they  run  upon  this 
Grain,  as  being  a  County  beft  furnifhed  of 
any  others,  with  Water-Mills  for  grinding 
the  fame. 

Wheat  is  the  properefl:  Grain  to  follow 
Clover  of  any,  becaule  it  will  beft  bear 
with  four  Tilth ;  and  now  it’s  become  almofl: 
a  general  pradice  here  to  harrow  in  Wheat 

upon 
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upon  only  one  ploughing  up  of  Clover  thus. 
Plough  up  one  Land  at  a  time,  fovv  that,  and 
fold  it ;  then  plough  up  another,  and  do  the 
like,  and  fo  on  till  the  Field  is  done,  the 
larger  the  Fold  the  better,  for  the  Field 
will  be  fooner  finilh’d;  and  by  that  means 
the  Sheep  will  be  gone  from  thence,  before 
the  Wheat  is  much  up.  This  dreffing  with 
the  Fold  has  feveral  conveniencies ;  it  not 
only  enriches  the  Land,  but  treads  the  Grain 
in,  and  lo  preferves  it  from  dying,  and  makes 
it  Hand  fall  again!!  the  Winds.  Now  as  to 
the  proper  time  of  lowing  in  this  manner, 
Ibme  do  it  from  the  beginning  of  Augufty 
to  the  end  of  October,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  Land,  on  Clays  and  Wet 
Grounds  firft;  and  on  Gravels,  Chalk,  and 
dry  Grounds  later.  Thole  that  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  ought  to  begin  early,  becauie 
this  Method  is  fomething  tedious ;  and  the 
quantity  on  broad  Lands  lhould  always  be 
more  than  on  Stitches,  becauie  on  them  the 
Grain  is  more  covered,  when  the  other  is 
more  expofed  to  the  Beak  and  Feet  of 
Fowls ;  fo  that  it  is  generally  adjufted  to 
three  Bulhels  an  Acre  on  broad  Lands,  and 
two  Bulhels  and  an  half  on  Stitches.  Others 
again  drefs  with  rotten  Dung,  by  putting  on 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  Load  upon  an  Acre, 
immediately  after  the  Wheat  is  fown  and 
harrowed  in ;  and  I  take  this  to  be  much 

pre- 
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preferable  to  the  dunging  about  Candlemas 
for  this  Reafon :  The  Blade  will  make  its  way 
thro’ the  Dung,  if  it  be  but  tolerably  fpread 
before  it  fpires }  whereas  by  laying  it  on  in 
the  Spring,  the  Blade  is  crufhed  down,  and  fo 
by  the  heat  of  the  Dung  becomes  yellow  and 
dies.  Others  again  will  foot  it  quickly  after 
fowing,  and  fome  about  Candlemas :  The 
foil,  becaufe  it  helps  to  deftroy  the  Worm, 
which  often  gnaws  the  Root  of  the  Wheat, 
even  to  the  almoft  deftrudion  of  a  Crop  ;  and 
this  red  fmall  Worm  is  apt  to  be  more  than 
ordinary  in  the  Ground  after  fow’d  Gralfes, 

w  _  _  ' 

and  moftin  that  after  Ray  Grafs,  St.  Fome,  and 
lea  ft  after  Clover ;  and  that  white  Ground, 
Gravels,  and  light,  are  molt  fobjed  to  it. 
About  Berkhamftead  fome  dare  not  fow 
Wheat  on  Ground  that  has  laid  down  two 
years  with  Glover,  for  fear  of  the  Worm,  and 
therefore  inftead  of  Wheat,  fow  Oats ;  and 
they  fometimes  are  fpoiled  by  the  Worm  in 
their  Gravels,  and  gravelly  Loams  5  but  wet 
Grounds  are  not  fo  fubjed  to  them.  Soot¬ 
ing  Wheat  about  Candlemas  has  been  an 
antient  Pradice;  becaufe  by  that  time  it 
was  fuppofed  the  danger  of  great  Snows 
was  moftly  over,  which  otherways  might 
wafn  it  too  haftily  from  the  Roots  of  the 
Grain,  and  fo  impoverifh  it  the  Sommer 
following. 
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A  great  Farmer  at  Tiagnal  lying  near 
‘Dunjtable-Dovfn,  lowed  a  thirty- Acre  Field 
with  Wheat  on  one  ploughing,  after  Clover, 
and  drefs’d  it  with  Soot  about  the  middle  of 
November^  faying,  he  believed  forward 
dreffing  beft,  becaufe  it  killed  the  Worms 
before  they  damaged  the  Roots  of  the 
Wheat :  in  the  next  place,  it  brought  the 
Wheat  under  fuch  a  great  head,  that  it 
would  be  as  good  as  half  a  Crop  of  Grals, 
which  would  be  fuch  a  Subfiftence  to  his 
Sheep,  that  they  would  return  a  fecond 
dreffing  by  their  Dung  5  but  this  Method, 
he  faid,  he  dared  not  practife  on  any  other 
Field  he  had,  becaufe  this  was  a  clean  Ground, 
and  did  not  throw  up  Weeds  like  the  reft, 
being  a  chalky,  gravelly  Loam.  Another 
old  Farmer  by  him,  faid,  he  dared  not  feed 
his  Wheat  down  in  a  cold  wet  Soil  5  for 
that,  if  May  fliould  be  cold  and  wet,  the 
Weed  would  get  the  ftart  of  the  Wheat, 
and  fo  fpoil  the  Crop.  And  this  I  have 
known  to  be  true,  and  fatal  to  my  next 
Neighbour,  who  fed  down  two  of  his 
Wheat  Fields  bare  •  the  one  was  drefs’d  by 
a  Fold  directly  on  the  Wheat,  as  foon  as 
fown  on  a  Clover  Lay,  the  other  firft  fed, 
and  then  footed :  but  the  Spring  1730, 
proving  cold  and  wet,  and  the  Ground 
being  of  that  Nature  too,  he  had  but  a  poor 
Crop. 
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Another  way  is  this  ;  After  Clover  has 
been  fed  near  two  Summers,  give  it  one 
ploughing  the  middle  of  July,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augufl  •,  the  longer  the  Clover 

is,  when  you  plough  it  in,  the  better; 
then  let  it  lie  about  a  Fortnight  to  rot, 
and  after  lome  Rain  has  fell  to  mellow  the 
Ground,  harrow  in  your  Wheat :  if  the 
Ground  lie  even,  you  only  need  harrow  the 
Wheat  in  at  once  ;  but  if  uneven,  twice  in 
a  place  long-ways,  and  once  a-crofs ;  and 
when  it  is  come  up,  roll  it,  and  not  before, 
becaule  by  rolling  it  too  foon,  it  will  fallen 
the  Ground,  and  hinder  lome  of  the  Kernels 
from  coming  out :  Thus  rolling  Wheat 
after  it  is  come  up,  new-moulds  it,  fallens 
the  Root,  and  forwards  the  Growth  of  the 
Grain.  And  about  Harrow  the  Hill ,  in 
their  pebly  gravelly  Ground,  they  plough 
in  their  lecond  Crop  of  Clover  when  it  is 
lit  to  mow,  on  which  they  harrow  in  their 
Wheat,  and  lay,  they  find  no  dreffing  like 

it.  And  on  Gravels  and  other  poor  Soils, 
they  commonly  low  thicker  than  on  rich 
Loams,  for  this  Realon,  becaufe  the  Grain 
does  not  gather  and  branch  on  poor  Land 
as  on  rich  ;  fo  that  no  more,  nor  even  lo 
much  comes  up,  as  what  you  low.  Like- 
wile  -  in  white  Grounds  they  low  three 
Bulhels  on  an  Acre,  when  brought  under  a 
Tilth  ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  the  Wind  often  in 
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a  dry  time  blows  away  the  Earth  from  the 
Roots,  and  fo  kills  much  of  the  Wheat. 
Now  in  cafe  the  Clover  is  eat  bare  when 
you  plough  it  up,  I  take  it  the  beft  way  to 
harrow  in  the  Wheat  immediately,  while 
the  Ground  is  frelh  and  hollow,  left  the 
Buck  Rains  (as  the  Farmers  call  them)  fall 
faft  and  harden  the  Ground,  and  fo  make 
it  more  unfit  to  receive  the  Seed  5  but  here 
I  would  be  underftood,  only  where  the 
Clover  is  fo  eat  or  mowed,  and  not  where 
it  is  ploughed  in.  And,  tis  certain,  that 
Gravel  in  particular  has  a  great  benefit 
from  Clover,  efpecially  when  laid  down 
two  Years,  for  in  that  time  it  obtains  a 
Cruft  or  Turf,  which  being  turned  over  to 
the  bottom,  lies  and  nourifhes  the  Wheat, 
and  will  not  be  devoured  by  the  hungry 
Gravel  like  other  light  dreffings :  then  by- 
folding  on  the  fame,  the  Sheep  treads  and 
tumbles  on  it,  fo  as  to  fatten  the  Earth  and 
hinder  the  Worm,  and  by  fowing  early, 
the  Root  enlarges  it  felf,  and  the  Worm 
has  not  fo  much  power  to  deftroy  it  5  then 
lefs  Seed  will  do,  but  later  more.  And  in 
Gravels  I  have  heard  of  Wheat  fown  at 
Lady-Day  on  a  Tilth,  was  as  forward  as 
others  at  Harveft,  and  a  middling  Crop.  A 
Farmer  alfe  by  me  fowed  Wheat  in  Har¬ 
veft,  and  about  Michaelmas  following  eat 
It  down  with  Sheep,  and  folded  upon  it; 

this 
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this  proved  a  great  Crop.  Again,  the  fame 
Perfon  fowed  Wheat  after  Clover,  that  had 
been  mowed  upon  one  ploughing  only,  and 
it  proved  a  good  Crop  ;  and  for  fo  doing  I 
have  heard  this  Reafon  afligned,  that  when 
the  Clover  is  fed  by  Horles  in  particular, 
they  will  eat  the  fweet  parts  of  it,  and  the 
other  that  is  lour  they  meddle  not  with, 
but  Hale  and  dung  on  the  fame  ;  fo  that 
when  Wheat  grows  on  this  Ground,  it  ge¬ 
nerally  comes  in  Tu flocks  and  uneven,  be- 
caufe  fome  parts  of  the  Field  are  drels’d  as 
aforelaid,  and  others  not :  for  indeed  the 
Clover  by  Handing  till  it  is  fit  to  mow,  gets 
a-head,  which  attracts  and  holds  the  nitrous 
Dews  that  enrich  the  Ground,  cover  it,  and 
kill  the  Weeds ;  inlomuch,  that  I  have  often 
proved  it  to  be  the  bell;  cleanler  of  the 
Ground,  and  killer  of  the  Thiftle,  and  many 
other  Weeds,  of  any  known  thing  elfe. 
And  after  this  mowing  of  Clover,  your 
Crop  will  come  even,  and  the  Wheat  be 
all  alike,  and  often  produces  a  good  return  ; 
efpecially  if  folded,  footed,  or  Cart-dung’d 
at  top,  with  the  help  of  the  Clover  Roots, 
which  alfo  is  a  fort  of  drefllng.  And  the 
next  Neighbour  to  this  Man,  on  a  gravelly 
Soil,  mowed  his  Clover  in  one  Field,  and 
fed  another,  by  this  he  proved  the  mowed 
Field  to  return  the  beft  Crop  of  Wheat, 
But  another  Farmer  faid,  that  if  a  piece  of 

Clover 
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Clover  be  fed  with  large  Cattle,  it  will  be- 
more  hollow  than  that  which  is  mowed, 
and  therefore  better  for  harrowing  in  of 
Wheat  on  one  ploughing.  And  this  I  have 
experienc’d  on  a  gravelly  Loam,  where  nine 
Horfes  grazed  on  about  four  Acres  and  an 
half  fome  time.  The  Reafon  I  take  to  be 
this;  that  as  the  Stale  and  Dung  of  a  Horle 
is  of  a  hot  fiery  nature,  and  the  Beall  of 
the  largeft  and  heavieft  fize ;  they,  by 
their  Weight  and  Agilicy,  fo  comprefs  the 
Earth  upon  their  Stale  and  Dung,  that  it 
caules  a  Fermentation  in  the  Ground,  which 
like  Yeall  in  Dough,  fwells  and  hollows  it„ 
efpecially  where  Horfes  graze  to  the  laft. 

Another  way  is,  that  of  a  Farmer  at  Benly 
that  rents  three  hundred  a  Year,  whoa  few 
Years  fince  came  out  of  Berkshire ;  viz. 
he  fows  a  Field  with  Peas  in  Drills,  which 
the  Plough  makes  j  and  after  two  feveral 
Hoeings,  the  Ground  is  pretty  well  clear'd 
from  Weeds.  This  fits  it  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Wheat  the  Michaelmas  following, 
when  he  drelfes  it  over  with  Dung,  and 
either  lows  it  on  Stitches,  or  gives  it  one 
ploughing,  and  harrows  in  Wheat  on  broad 
Land.  This  way  feldom  fails  of  a  good  Crop, 
for  Wheat  loves  to  follow  Peas ;  and  when 
they  are  a  good  Crop,  that  not  only  kills 
the  Weeds,  but  hollows,  meliorates  and 
enriches  the  Ground  by  their  Roots,  and 
1  B  the 
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the  nitrous  Dews  that  their  Haulm  pecu¬ 
liarly  contracts,  befides  the  great  Cover  it 
affords  the  Ground.  But  Dung  either 
ploughed  in  before  the  Wheat  is  fowed  or 
jpread,  or  immediately  after,  or  footed,  is 
perfectly  neceffary. 

Another  Method  is,  after  three  plough¬ 
ing?,  that  the  Ground  is  got  into  a  good 
Tilth.  In  the  Morning  a  Gentleman  by  me 
lent  to  the  Kiln  for  ten  Quarters  of  Stone- 
Lime,  in  two  Carts,  and  foot  each  by  it 
felf  i  then  immediately  three  Men  fetch’d 
W ater  and  flack’d  it  to  a  Powder  :  which 
as  foon  as  done,  the  Men  took  each  a  pair 
of  Gloves  and  his  Seedcot,  and  fowed  it 
over  the  Ground  as  thin  as  they  could  (for 
it  muff  be  l'own  hot?)  this  was  on  about 
three  Acres,  which  brought  the  Ground  un¬ 
der  a  Ferment,  and  about  a  Week  after  they 
fowed  the  Wheat  in  Stitches  as  ufual.  This 
is  a  good  way  of  Manuring  on  Clays  and 
wet  Loams,  by  reafon  of  the  great  heat 
of  the  Lime  in  oppofition  to  the  cold 
Ground,  and  the  plenty  of  Salts  with  which 
it  abounds.  This  alfo  fuftains  and  prefcrves 
the  Wheat  under  a  good  head  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  cold  Chills  of  Froft  and  Rain  cut 
off  and  fpoil  others. 

Another 'way  is,  what  is  often  done,  as 
follows :  A  Farmer  having  a  good  Crop  of 
Barley  on  broad  Lands,  gave  it  one  plough- 
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ing,  and  harrowed  in  Wheat,  and  drefs’d  it 
with  Gart-Dang  on  the  top,  but  he  lowed  it 
too  thick,  even  above  three  Bufhel  on  an 
Acre,  and  fo  had  but  an  indifferent  Crop, 
foi  it  was  hopper-ear  d  ;  tho’  the  lame  Man 
told  me,  had  he  lowed  lels  Seed,  it  would 
have  been  a  good  Crop  :  this  was  on  a  Loamy 
Gravel,  and  provided  it  is  a  dry  time  when 
you  plough  and  low,  this  way  may  be 
lueceisful ;  but  the  bed  way  (if  yop  have 
time  enough)  is  to  give  it  two  ploughings 
and  low  the  W  heat  on  Stitches.  This  way 
fallens  the  Wheat  in,  whereas  Wheat  lown 
on  one  ploughing  after  Barley  is  hazardous, 
becaufe  it  is  apt  to  Hand  loofe,  and  lb 
liable  to  be  hurt  by  Winds :  and  there 
is  another  inconveniency  in  this  Method ; 
for  by  running  one  Crop  on  the  back  of 
another,  it  is  apt  to  four  the  Ground  5  which 
his  did,  and  obliged  him  to  chalk  it  after 

the  Wheat  was  off,  in  order  to  fvveeten  and 
hollow  the  Land. 
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Brining  and  Liming  of  Wheat, 

Barley, 

BRining  and  Liming  of  Wheat  was  firft 
invented  for  preventing  its  being 
fmutty  in  the  Ear ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
following  various  Opinions  and  Methods  are 
now  amongft  the  Farmers,  they  ftill  feera 
to  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  true  Caufe 
of  the  fmuttinefs  of  Wheat :  but  the  belt 
Reafon  I  have  heard,  is  from  the  next  Far¬ 
mer  to  me,  who  has  been  a  conflderable 
one  thefe  thirty  Years  5  he  fays,  that  it  is 
the  damaged  imperfect  light  Kernels  that 
produce  l'mutty  Ears  *  and  thefe,  as  well  as 
other  trumpery,  fwim  on  the  top  of  the 
Brine,  by  ftirring  the  Wheat  often  about, 
and  fo  are  skim’d  off:  and  what  defedive 
Seeds  may  chance  to  efcape,  I  prefume  the 
Salt  and  Lime  lo  deflroy  the  fmutty  part 
of  them,  and  invigorate  the  better  part,  as 
to  hinder  any  prejudice  from  them  after¬ 
wards.  And  therefore,  the  ufual  faying,  that 
if  a  Man  fows  fmutty  Seed,  he’ll  be  fine  to 
have  Smut  again,  1  am  of  opinion,  is  not 
certain.  To  prove  which,  the  fame  Far¬ 
mer  happening  to  buy  a  fmutty  Crop  of 
Wheat  as  it  flood  on  the  Ground,  ventured 
to  low  the  fame  for  the  next  Year’s  Crop, 

and  had  as  found  Wheat  at  Haryeft  as  ever 

he 
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he  had  in  his  Life ;  but  he  obferved,  that 
the  Seed  that  produced  the  frnutty  Crop, 
was  not  brined  and  skim’d,  but  that  he 
lowed  was. 

A  Farmer  that  ufed  to  low  about  twelve 
Acres  of  Ground,  bought  half  a  Bulhel  of 
Salt,  part  of  which  he  put  Water  to,  till  an 
Egg  l'vvam  $  then  the  Evening  before,  he  put 
the  Wheat  that  was  to  be  fown  on  the  Morrow 
(about  two  Bufhels  and  a  Peck)  into  a  Tub  to 
the  Brine  (in  which  is  a  Tap  and  Tap-Wsps) 
and  lets  it  lie  an  Hour,  and  skims  the  Ri  b  - 
bilh  off,  then  draws  off  the  Brine,  and  lets 
it  lie  all  Night  on  the  Ground  in  a  broad 
Heap.  The  next  Morning  he  limes,  and 
lows  the  Wheat  j  this  he  fays  Purely  pre¬ 
vents  all  Smut,  when  liming  and  Haling 
can’t  be  depended  on. 

.  Another  makes  his  Brine  not  lo  ftrong  as 
that  above,  by  a  fourth  part,  lets  his  Wheat 
lie  in  it  all  Day,  and  takes  it  out  at  Night, 
which  he  fpreads  on  the  Ground,  and  limes 
it  next  Morning. 

A  Farmer  told  me,  that  they  made  the 
Brine  that  an  Egg  would  fwim,  and  let 
Wheat  lie  in  it  all  Night,  and  fowed  it  the 
next  Morning ;  but  the  Wheat  almoft  peeled, 
and  there  was  hardly  any  at  Harveft.  I 
fuppole  this  Brine  was  made  too  ftrong ;  for 
I  never  underftood,  that  Wheat  fuffered  in 
this  manner  by  any  other  than  him;  for 
this  is  reckoned  to  be  the  good  fare  old 
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way  of  managing  the  Seed,  by  letting  it 
lie  all  Night  in  Brine  that  will  jail  fwim  an 
Egg,  and  the  next  Morning  to  lift  Lime 
over  it,  and  low  it.  But  one  informed  me, 
he  committed  a  great  miftake,  in  this  way, 
for  having  expended  the  greateft  part  of  his 
Brine,  to  make  it  good  on  a  fudden,  he 
threw  in  fome  Chamber-lye,  which  fo  flea'd 
and  ffcript  the  Skin  of  his  Wheat,  that  it 
lpoil’d  the  Crop,  and  he  had  not  above  twenty 
Ears  on  half  an  Acre  of  Land :  This  Perlon 
fays,  he  never  knew  Brine  alone  do  this. 

One  alfo  fays,  that  he  only  puts  Urine 
on  the  Seed,  about  enough  to  juft  wet  it 
all,  then  lifts  Lime  on  it,  and  fows  di¬ 
rectly  ;  by  this  he  fays,  he  never  has  fmutty 
Wheat.  He  fays  farther,  that  fome  have 
irnutty  Wheat,  by  uling  old  powder’d  Lime, 
inftead  of  Stone  Lime ;  and  he  is  of  Opinion, 
that  there  is  more  lecurity  in  the  Lime  than 
the  Stale. 

Another  Farmer  of  about  forty  Years 

j 

Experience,  has  left  off  Brining,  and  follows 
this  way  asbeft  :  He  threw  live  Bufhels  of 
Wheat  on  the  Ground,  and  then  run  one 
large  Garden-Pot  of  black  Ditch  Water, 
and  as  much  Urine  mix’d  together,  over 
the  fame ;  then  lifted  about  a  Peck  of  Lime, 
and  mix’d  it  with  the  Shovel,  and  lowed  it 
on  about  two.  Acres  of  Clover-Lay  thus  .* 
jfirft  on  the  rough  Ground  as  the  Plough 
left  it  in  broad  Lands,  hall  the  Seed,  which 
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he  harrowed  once  in  a  place,  then  he  fowed 
the  other  half,  and  harrowed  the  fame  way 
once  in  a  place ;  then  he  harrowed  it  over¬ 
thwart  or  acrofs,  twice  in  a  place. 

There  is  a  certain  Author  recommends 
this:  Pour  into  quick  and  unflacked  Lime, 
as  much  Water  as  fufficeth  to  make  it 
fwim  above  the  Lime,  and  unto  ten  Pounds 
of  the  laid  Water  poured  off,  mix  one 
Pound  of  Aqua  Vita ;  and  in  that  Liquor 
fteep  or  foak  Wheat  or  Corn  twenty  four 
Hours :  which  being  dried  in  the  Sun,  or 
in  the  Air,  fteep  again  in  the  fiid  Liquor 
twenty  four  Hours  more,  and  do  it  like- 
wile  a  third  time.  Afterwards  fow  them 
at  great  diftances  one  from  another,  above 
the  diftance  of  a  Foot  between  each  Grain  $ 
lb  one  Grain  will  produce  thirty,  forty,  and 
fifty  Ears,  and  thofe  very  fruitful,  with  the 
Stalk  equalling  the  Stature  of  a  Man  in  height. 

The  next  Account  is  taken  out  of  the 
Philo  fophical  TranfaElions. 

On  the  2^d  of  March  was  fteep’d, 

A  Pea,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  in  Brimjlone 
Water.  • 

The  fame  kind  in  A l lorn  Water. 

Ditto  in  old  Diffolution  of  Sal  Tartar. 
Ditto  in  Cap.  Mort.  of  Sal  Armo.  diffol- 
vedin  Urine.  ^ 

Ditto  in  the  Diffolution  of  Salt  of  Walls. 
The  fame  in  the  Diffolution  of  Nitre. 
Ditto  in :  Urine, 

B  4  After 
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After  the  fteeping  them  five  Days  or 
Nights,  he  fet  them  in  a  good  Garden  Soil, 
againft  a  W  all  full  expofed  to  the  Sun,  on 
the  27th  of  the  fame  Month,  after  a  rainy 
Night,  with  a  Pea,  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oat 
unfteep’d. 

On  the  10th  of  April ,  the  Pea,  Barley, 
and  Wheat  fteep’d  in  the  Brimjtone  Water 
all  were  up  together. 

The  Pea  in  A llom  Water  fwell’d,  but 
did  not  fprout ;  but  the  others  fteep’d  in  the 
fame,  were  aboveground. 

The  Pea  in  So  hit.  of  Sal  Tart,  half  came 
up ;  the  Wheat  icarce  Iprouted,  but  the 
Barley  and  Oat  quite  up. 

The  Grains  fteep’d  in  Cap.  Mort.  of  Sal 
Ar maniac  diffolved  in  Urine  were  all  up  to¬ 
gether  ;  as  alfo  the  others  that  were  fteep’d 
in  Solution  of  Salt  of  Walls.  The  Pea  and 
Wheat  in  the  Diflblution  of  Nitre  were 
about  half  up,  the  Barley  and  Oat  quite  up. 

The  Barley  and  Oat  fteep’d  in  Urine, 
were  come  up,  but  the  Pea  and  Wheat 
fcarce  fprouted. 

From  whence  the  Gentleman  that  firft 
made  the  Tryal,  who  was  Monf.  de  la  Trim& ; 
obferves,  that  Allom  Water  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  Natqre  of  Peas,  and  retards  their 
Growth  i  becaule  the  Pea  unfteep’d  was  up 
as  loon  as  any  of  the  other  Grains :  And  that 
Salt  of  Tartar  is  not  friendly  to  Peas  or 
Wheat  j  but  is  concordant  to  the  Nature  of 

Oats 
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Oats  and  Barley.  He  farther  obferves,  that 
the  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oatunlteep’d,  were 
up  as  {bon  as  any  of  the  reft ;  io  that  he  con¬ 
cludes,  fuch  Brines  as  he  uled,  rather  re¬ 
tarded  fome  of  the  Grains,  fteep  d  in  them,  in 
point  of  quicknefs  of  growth,  than  brought 
them  forward :  but  then  he  remarks,  that 
three  Spires  of  the  Barley  which  he  left  to 
grow,  at  a  foot,  or  two  foot  diftance,  increafed 
io  exceedingly,  that  one  had  6c,  another  6 5, 
and  the  other  67  Stalks  a-piece  from  their 
fingle  Grain  or  Root,  with  every  one  an  Ear 
on,  and  about  40,  or  more,  Grains  a-piece 
on  them, 

4 Digby  mentions  a  Plant  of  Barley,  that 
by  fteeping  firft  the  Grain  in  Salt-Petre,  di£» 
iolved  in  Water,  and  keeping  the  Plant  wa¬ 
tered  with  the  fame  kind  of  Mixture, 
brought  forth  249  Stalks,  and  above  1  8oog 
Grains. 

A  prepared  Liquor  to  fteep  Barley, 
&c.  for  Sqwing. 

AKE  a  quantity  of  the  Grain  you 


are  to  fow,  a  Bulhel,  more  or  lels, 


and  boil  it  in  a  Copper  (to  a  Bulhel  put 
five  Pails-full  of  Water)  till  the  Grain  burfts, 
and  the  Water  thereby  becomes  impregna¬ 
ted  with  the  effential  Salt  of  liich  Grain ; 
ftrain  your  Liquor,  and  give  the  Corn  to  the 
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Poultry,  that  there  may  be  no  wafte.  While 
the  Liquor  is  hot,  put  three  Pounds  of  Nitre , 
that  it  may  diffolve,  and  add  four  or  five 
Pails-full  of  Water  which  drains  from  the 
Dunghill,  or  Urine  of  any  fort.  And  in 
this  prepared  Liquor,  fteep  the  Grain  about 
twenty-four  Hours.  Let  the  Liquor  be  four 
Inches  above  the  Corn  in  the  Fat,  becaufe 
the  Corn  will  fwell  and  imbibe  it.  Then 
take  the  Grain,  and  let  it  dry  in  the  Shade, 
or  lift  Lime  over  it,  which  will  dry  it  looner, 
and  fow  one  Third  lefs  than  ufual,  and 
you  will  afluredly  find  the  benefit  by  twenty¬ 
fold  ;  I  having  actually  tried  it  with  Barley, 
and  had  commonly  thirty  Ears  from  one 
Root.  The  Liquor  that  is  left,  will  fervc 
again  with  frefh  addition,  or  is  admirable  to 
water  a  Garden.  About  three  Pounds  of 
Nitrey  as  above,  is  fufficient  for  as  much  as 
will  low  an  Acre  or  more,  and  what  is  left 
is  (till  the  ftronger  by  being  the  ground-work 
of  the  next  addition  of  Nitre.  You  muft 
pour  your  prepared  Liquor  warm  upon  the 
Corn,  and  flop  all  as  dole  as  you  can,  for 
that  caufes  the  Salts  to  be  put  in  Motion.  Im¬ 
bibe  the  Corn  one  Evening,  and  take  it  out 
to  dry  the  next,  and  by  Morning  it  will  be 
fit  to  fow ;  and  at  the  lame  time  you  may 
prepare  more  Corn  for  the  next  Day,  and  fa 
on  till  the  Seafon  is  over. 

The  Excellency  of  this  Receipt  is  obvious 
in  feveral  Cafes,  i.  It  faves  Seed.  2.  It 
1  in 

\ 
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in  fome  meafure  fupplies  the  defed  of  full 
drefling  the  Land,  by  the  Seed  being  full  of 
Riches  when  fown,  3.  It  produces  a  greater 
quantity  than  ordinary.  Laftly,  By  this 
Beeping,  the  Grain  will  make  its  way  out 
of  the  Ground,  if  Drought  fhould  fucceed  5 
whereas  that  fown  dry,  and  efpecially  that 
which  lies  neareft  the  Surface,  will  continue 
fometimes  till  Midfummer,  in  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer,  before  it  grows,  and  thereby  often  oc¬ 
casions  the  lofs  of  great  Part  of  the  Crop  : 
for  when  one  Part  is  ripe,  the  other  is  green, 
at  Harveft,  which  was  the  very  Cafe  altnoft 
all  over  the  Nation  this  laft  Summer  x  7  3 1  i 
and  I  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fow,  for  the 
firft  time,  the  Barley  after  this  Receipt,  which 
brought  my  Crop  up  more  even  than  my 
Neighbours,  tt>  the  Admiration  of  the  Behol¬ 
ders,  and  had  more  on  an  Acre  than  ever  I 
had  i  I  believe  I  may  fay,  as  much  again. 

A  great  Farmer  by  me  urines  his  Wheat 
but  once  in  three  Years  ;  alledging,  that  as 
he  always  fows  his  own  Seed,  he  thinks  it 
fufficiently  often  to  retrieve  it  from  any  de¬ 
generacy  that  may  accrue  to  it,  by  fowing 
it  naked  and  unbrined  two  Years  together. 

Barley. 

%  :  *  — -  - 

THIS  Grain  is  much  lowed  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  and  chiefly  about  Baldock , 
llit c ben,  Roy f  on  and  Ware,  by  realbn  of 

the 
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the  great  conveniency  of  Water-Carriage 
from  the  latter  to  London ;  and  allb  for 
the  Swell  which  the  Water  caules  in  the 
Meafure.  There  are  but  two  Sorts  gene¬ 
rally  fown  here,  that  is,  the  common  Barley, 
and  the  rath-ripe  Barley,  which  latter  com¬ 
monly  is  ripe  with  the  Wheat,  and  equally 
good  with  the  other  %  and  moft  of  our 
curious  Farmers  hereabouts  fend  their  Wag¬ 
gons  to  Fulham  to  buy  the  fame  every 
third  Year,  it  declining  its  Virtue  after  twice 

Barley  is  a  Grain  that  delights  in  a  fine 
Tilth  and  a  rich  Soil,  and  will  do  as  well 
with  three  Bufhels  on  an  Acre,  on  foch 
Ground,  as  four  Bulhels  on  a  rough  and  four 
Soil.  With  this  Grain  many  People  fow 
Clover,  which  generally  gets  a-head,  and 
keeps  down  the  Barley,  even  to  the  lolls  of i 
ibmetimes  half  a  Crop,  efpecially  in  a  wet 
Sealon.  Now  the  fafeft  way,  that  I  have: 
experienced,  is  to  llbw  Clover  on  Barley,  a*n 
bout  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after,  and! 
roll  it  in  about  twelve  or  fixteen  Pounds  to 
an  Acre,  according  as  the  Ground  is  more: 
or  lefs  in  Heart,  and  of  a  Nature  for  it  ; 
for  by  this  Means  fome  part  of  the  fevere: 
Weather  is  paft,  and  the  Clover  fomewhat 
Iheltered  from  the  Froftand  Sun.  At  Dag- 
nal  a  Man  that  has  but  one  Acre  of  Land, 
has  lown  it  feven  Years  together,  and  never 
lels  than  five  Quarters  and  an  half  of  Barley 

grew 
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Trew  on  the  lame.  Another  that  folded  on 
His  'Turnips,  had  nine  Quarters  on  five  Roods 
Df  gravelly  loamy  Ground. 

To  make  Ground  ready  for  Barley,  after 
Wheat, I  ploughed  the  Wheat-Stitch  intofour- 
thorough’d  Lands,  prelently  after  Harveft, 
let  it  lie  all  Winter,  and  in  January  bouted 
it  Up:  In  March  I  bouted  it  down  again, 
and  harrowed  it,  then  ploughed  it  into 
broad  Lands,  and  lowed  my  Barley  $  this 
was  on  a  wet  Loam,  and  it  proved  a  Tilth, 
as  fine  as  a  Garden,  being  a  dry  March . 

Again,  to  fow  Barley  after  Turnips,  the 
way  that  is  pra&ifed  here,  is  to  run  a  row 
of  Hurdles  crofs  a  Field,  the  out-fide  of 
which  may  feed  as  many  Sheep  fo  fat  as 
your  Judgment  will  allow  of  j  then  every 
Night  fold  as  many  of  your  Store-Shee> 
on  the  Turnips,  pecked  up  as  they  will 
eat  by  Morning  :  this  continue  till  the  Field 
is  finilhed  ;  then  give  it  one  ploughing,  and 
harrow  in  your  Barley.  By  this  Method  vaft 
Crops  have  been  obtained. 

Some  give  the  Ground  two  Ploughings, 
after  the  Turnips  are  eaten  off,  as  believing 
it  beft :  In  this  Cafe  the  firft  Ihould  be  as 
lhallow  as  poffible,  and  the  fecond  a  little 
deeper,  which  turns  up  again  the  Sheep’s 
Dung  for  the  Barley  to  root  in.  But  there 
often  happens  a  great  misfortune  by  towing 
T urnips  too  early,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  foon  become  old  ;  and  this  obliges  the 

Farmer 
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Farmer  to  eat  them  off  betimes  in  the  Winter: 
for  by  the  length  of  time  between  that  and 
lowing,  and  the  frequent  Rains  together, 
much  of  the  quintelfence  of  the  Sheep’s 
Dung  is  loft,  and  fo  deceives  the  Owner's 
Expectation  5  fo  that  the  beft  Cure  for  this 
latter  Misfortune,  is  to  plough  the  Ground 
as  fliallow  as  may  be,  as  foon  as  the  Turnips 
are  eaten  off,  and  the  fecond  when  you  low 
as  abovelaid. 

A  Farmer  that  fowed  his  white  Ground 
with  Barley,  the  latter  end  of  January  y 
had  the  beft  Crop  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
for  that  he  enjoyed  the  Rains,  when  theirs 
were  overtaken  with  a  dry  Summer,  and 
Mift.  Another  fowed  his  Barley  on  a  Gra¬ 
vel,  and  loft  he  believed  60 1 .  by  being  too 
late  with  his  Seed,  and  fo  miffed  the  Rains, 
and  thereby  his  Crop.  A  good  time  in  this 
County  is  reckoned  the  beginning  of  March. 

Barley,  by  fome,  is  fowed  to  the  quantity 
of  five  Bufhels  on  an  Acre  ;  and,  as  I  heard 
one  fay,  it  ought  to  be  fo  thick,  that  only 
an  Awl  could  juft  be  put  between  :  for  this 
is  not  like  Wheat,  which  has  a  long  time 
to  gather  5  but  both  this  and  Oats  being 
fown  on  the  Edge  of  warm  Weather,  muft 
have  head  enough  to  fhelter  its  Root  from 
the  too  powerful  influence  of  the  Sun,  or 
elfe  fuffer  by  Heat  and  Drought.  Which 
plainly  fhows  the  excellency  of  this  new 
'Method  of  fteeping  Barley,  that  caufes  it  to 
-  '  '  ‘  -get 
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get  a  head  in  a  little  time,  and  powerfully 
helps  it  forward  even  in  the  moft  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  :  and  in  a  cold  wet  Time  in  the  Spring, 
this  way  is  moft  ferviceable,  becaufe  the 
laline  Particles  of  the  Ingredients  being  of 
a  warm  Nature,  enable  it  much  better  to 
withftand  thofe  Severities. 

Some  there  are  that  roll  their  Barley  when 
they  low  it ;  but  that  is  wrong,  for  by  rolling 
it  after  it  is  up,  it  is  new  earthed,  and  grows 
the  fafter.  Although  too  late  rolling  is  juftly 
condemned ;  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  break  the 
Blade,  when  it  is  too  long. 

After  a  Crop  of  Barley  was  got  off,  the 
Ground  (which  a  little  before,  had  been  an 
Orchard)  was  ploughed  up,  and  Turnips 
lowed  thereon  j  which  proved  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  good  Crop.  Others  have  lown  Beans 
amongft  their  Barley,  in  order  to  keep  them 
up,  in  cale  it  Ihould  be  too  rank  j  but  this 
has  its  inconveniency :  for  the  Beans  are  fel- 
dom  lb  ripe  and  dry  as  the  Barley  when  it 
is  mowed,  therefore  is  apt  to  damp  it;  fo 
that  it  muft  be  longer  in  the  Mow  before  it 
is  thrafhed. 

Barley  is  commonly  up  in  a  W  eek  after 
it  is  lown,  and  it  is  a  late  pradice  about  us 
to  carry  it  to  the  Mill,  and  have  it  juft  broke 
for  our  Plough-Horfes :  And  it  is  the  opinion 
of  feveral  that  have  tried  it  as  well  as  my 
lelf,  that  it  is  more  hearty  than  Oats.  Their 
Price  of  grinding  at  the  Water-Mill,  at 

Great 
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Great  Barkhamfl'ead,  is  3  d.  per  Bufhel,  and 
take  no  Toll*  The  conveniency  of  this,  is, 
when  Barley  is  about  1 4  s,  per  Quarter. 

Amongft  the  feveral  Methods  that  I 
have  pra&ifed  in  drefling  of  Barley- Ground, 
I  do  Hot  approve  of  laying  long  Litter,  ois 
Dung,  on  the  top  of  new-fown  Barley,  on 
no  fort  of  Ground  5  for  that  if  dry  Weather 
fucceeds,  then  it  lies,  heats,  aiid  parches  the 
Roots ;  and  if  wet,  it  has  not  time  to  wafti 
in  and  rot,  becaufe  it  lies  not  a  great  while  j 
and  when  the  Barley  is  draft-raked,  part 
of  the  Dung  rakes  up  with  it :  lb  that  I 
conclude,  it  is  belt  ploughed  in  with  Barley, . 
and  there,  between  the  Mold,  it  will  re1 
tain  the  wet,  and  rot  quickly.  But  I  do 
not  di fallow  it  on  Wheat,  for  there  it’s  right, 
by  reafon  it  has  a  longer  time  to  rot  and 
wafti  in,  and  then  there  is  no  occafion  for 
the  Rake. 

Alfo  Pidgeons-Dung,  Hens-Dung,  and 
Rabbits-Dung,  are  harrowed  in  with  the 
Barley,  becaufe  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
much  better  than  lowing,  and  leaves  them 
on  the  top  of  the  Ground,  where  they  will 
remain  if  dry  Weather  fucceed ;  whereas  by 
incorporating  them  with  the  Earth  and  Seed, 
the  latter  has  a  more  immediate  benefit  of 
their  Salts. 


.Oat  s. 
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OATS  are  a  Very  profitable  and  rie- 
ceflary  Grain  in  moft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land'^  they  are  the  principal  Grain  Horles 
affe&,  and  commended  for  that  ufe  above 
any  other,  being  of  an  opening  nature, 
and  fweet ;  other  Grains  being  apt  to  Hop, 
which  is  injurious  to  labouring  and  travel¬ 
ing  Horfes ;  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
Oats  newly  houfed  and  thralhed  before  they 
have  fweated  in  the  Mow,  or  be  otherwife 
thoroughly  dried,  are  too  laxative.  On  fuch 
Lands,  as  by  reafon  of  the  cold,  no  other 
Grain  will  thrive,  yet  Oats  grow  there  plen¬ 
tifully  i  as  many  Places  in  Wales  and  'Derby¬ 
shire  can  witnefs.  There  is  no  Ground  too  rich 
nor  too  poor,  too  hot,  nor  too  cold  for  them  5 
they  fpeed  better  than  other  Grain  in  a  wet 
Harveft,  the  Straw  and  Husks  being  of  lb 
dry  a  Nature,  that  although  they  are  houled 
wet,  yet  will  they  not  heat  in  the  Mow, 
nor  become  mouldy,  as  other  Grains  ufually 
do ;  but  they  are  fuch  a  Pealer  of  the  Ground, 
that  I  have  heard  a  Gentleman  fay,  who 
iwned  a  fine  Eftate  in  Bucks,  that  he  would 
lever  iuffer  an  Oat  to  grow  on  his  Ground, 
'or  that  very  Reafon;  and  of  the  two,  the 
white  Oat  is  the  greater  Impoverifher,  The 
left  Seafon  for  ploughing  of  Wheat-Stubble 
ip,  or  other  Ground  for  them,  is  in  Ja- 
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nuary,  and  for  fowing  and  harrowing  them 
on  the  fame  broad  Lands,  is  in  February 
and  March.  The  white  Oat  is  the  beft  and 
heavieft  Grain,  and  has  this  good  Property 
belonging  to  it ;  that  in  cafe  your  Pea,  Bean, 
or  Barley-Crop  Ihould  mils,  then  this  lort  of 
Oat  will  often  do  very  well,  though  fown  in 
•April  and  May.  And  for  this  reafon  I  have 
known  this  lort  of  Oat  kept  by  way  of  Re- 
ferve,  in  order  to  low  after  the  before  men¬ 
tioned,  if  they  fhould  fail.  Again,  this  white 
Oat  is  preferable  to  the  other,  on  account  of 
its  large  and  more  fpreading  Blades,  with 
which  they  cover  and  Ihelter  their  Roots, 
and  the  Ground  about  them  5  fo  that  Clover 
fown  amongft  thefe,  has  much  the  better 
chance  of  taking  the  Ground,  and  becoming 
a  good  Crop.  The  Meal  of  them  makes 
good  Bread,  and  is  much  ufed  for  that  purpofe, 
in  many  Places,  and  alfo  good  Pottage,  and 
leveral  other  Melfes,  and  is  in  great  Requeft 
towards  Scotland  and  Wales.  Oaten  Malt 
alio  makes  good  Beer.  But  the  black  Oat 
makes  the  beft  Oat-meal. 

I  am  informed  there  is  a  new  lort  of  Oat 
growing  like  unto  whole  Oat-meal,  and  is 
in  great  Requeft  about  Durham ,  where  they 
have  been  yearly  fown  above  thefe  fifty 
Years;  after  they  are  fown,  they  come  up 
like  Oats,  but  with  a  fmaller  Blade:  when 
they  are  ripe  upon  the  Ground,  they  are  like 
Oats,  and  not  eafily  diftinguifhable  from 

them  i 
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them }  the  greateft  difference  between  them 
being,  that  in  the  thrafhing,  thefe  came  out 
of  the  Husks  clean,  like  unto  T^antzick 
Rye,  which  this  very  much  refembles  both 
in  fhape  and  bignefs  5  and  need  not  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Mill,  as  other  Oats,  to  be  made 
into  Oat-meal  or  Grouts.  The  Tafte  of  them 
is  more  fvveet  and  flaftiy  than  Grouts  made 
of  common  Oats.  They  are  tnoft  naturally- 
boiled,  as  Rice  in  Milk.  An  Acre  doth 
not  yield  fo  many  Bulhels  of  thefe,  as  of 
common  Oats,  by  reafbn  the  Grain  is  final! 
and  naked,  and  fo  near  in  meafure,  that 
what  is  wanting  in  Meafure,  is  fupplied  in 
the  Value.  The  Husbandry  ufed  about 
them  is  the  fame  as  with  other  Oats. 

Bullmon  is  Oats  and  Peafe,  or  Oats,  Peas, 
and  Vetches,  or  Peas  harrowed  in  together  5 
which  produces  good  Horfe-Meat,  and  be¬ 
ing  a  mixed  Grain,  the  Crop  becomes  more 
certain.  The  Quantity  together  is  about 
four  Bufhels  on  an  Acre.  Some  fow  Oats 
and  Beans,  which  does  well,  for  they  are  eafi- 
ly  feparated  after  being  thrafhed. 

Oats  are  a  Grain  that  Poultry  alfo  love  to 
feed  on,  and  it  makes  them  lay  ftore  of 
Eggs  above  what  other  Grain  doth.  The 
Land  on  which  Oats  is  to  be  fown,  needs  on¬ 
ly  one  ploughing,  into  broad  Lands,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in ;  but  in  cafe  Clover  is  to  be  fown 
with  them,  the  Ground  ought  to  be  brought 
nto  a  fine  Tilth  by  two  or  three  Ploughings. 

C  z  The 
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The  quantity  of  Seed  fliould  be  three  Bulhels, 
if  Clover  is  fowed  amongft  them,  and  four 
without  it:  and  I  think  the  beft  way  is  to 
fow  the  Clover,  or  other  Grafs-Seeds,  a 
Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after  the  Oats.; 
i.  e.  when  you  roll  them;  for  the  benefit  is 
the  lame  with  this  Grain  as  with  Barky,  or 
Peas.  Becaufe  by  this  Method  it  will  come 
up  later  than  the  Oats,  which  by  confe- 
quence  will  keep  it  under?  whereas  in  a 
dripping  Year  I  have  known  the  Clover 
grow  lo  fall,  as  to  keep  under  the  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  or  Peas. 

Buck,  Brank,  or  French-Wheat, 

IS  a  Grain  exceeding  advantageous  on 
barren  fandy  Ground.  It  is  much  fown 
in  Surry ;  much  lefs  fows  an  Acre  of  this 
Grain  than  of  any  other,  even  one  Bulhel 
has  been  found  to  be  fufficient.  It  is  ufually 
fown  as  Barley,  but  later;  it  is  alio  ripe 
late,  and  yields  a  very  great  Encreafe,  and 
is  excellent  Food  for  Swine,  Poultry,  &c. 
After  it  is  mow’d,  it  mult  lie  feveral  Days, 
till  the  Stalks  be  withered,  before  it  be 
houled,  neither  is  there  any  danger  of  the 
Seed  falling  from  it ;  nor  doth  it  fuffer  much 
by  wet. 

Buck-Wheat  makes  a  good  Lay  for  Wheat, 
as  any  other  Grain  or  Pulfe,  efpecially  if  it 
be  not  mowed,  but  ploughed  in.  But  the 

beft 
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beft  way  is,  when  it  is  in  Graft,  before  it 
bloffom,  to  feed  it  with  Milch-Cows,  who 
will  tread  it  down,  and  make  an  excellent 
Lay  for  Wheat.  Moreover,  poor  Cows  will 
give  great  ftore  of  Milk,  it  happening  at  that 
Seafon  when  ui ually  other  Graffes  are  burnt 
up,  in  a  dry  hot  Summer;  lb  have  you  a 
double  Advantage  by  your  Buck-Wheat. 

A  Gentleman  in  Snjfex  faid,  he  lowed  the 
Buck-Wheat  the  May  before  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  Land  with  Lucern,  which 
Buck-Wheat  he  ploughed  in,  and  the  next 
Year  he  had  fuch  a  Crop  of  Lucern  that 
he  was  amazed  at  it.  Vetches,  and  even 
Turnips,  no  doubt,  fowed  with  this  view, 
and  ploughed  in,  would  do  extreamly  well. 
And  as  French- Wheat  will  grow  on  the 
pooreft  Land  you  have,  a  better  Piece  of 
Husbandry  cannot  be ;  for  it  is  the  greateft 
Improver  of  poor  Tandy  Ground,  and  the 
beft  Preparation  for  Lucern-Grafs,  which 
loves  to  be  Town  on  this  fort  of  Ground. 

This  French-WhtaXy  when  fowed  to  drels 
the  Ground,  muft  have  a  fine  Tilth,  and  be 
Town  in  May ;  and  when  it  is  knee-high, 
about  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and  in  full  Bloom, 
roll  it  well,  then  plough  it  in,  in  broad  Lands. 
When  this  is  done,  there  will  fome  appear 
above  Ground,  between  the  Furrows  that 
the  Plough  did  not  cover.  'This  muft  be 
ftruck  down  with  an  Iron  Inftrument,  like 
a  Paddle  or  Paring-Shovel,  and  fo  let  it  lie 
P  C  3  three 
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three  Weeks  or  a  Month.  In  this  time  it  will 
fmoak,  lb  as  to  be  feen  a  great  way,  like  a 
Dung-hill ;  and  as  it  is  a  green  dreffing,  will 
quickly  rot  in  the  Ground.  The  next  thing 
is  to  harrow  it;  then  plough  and  fow  Wheat 
in  broad  Lands,  under  thorough,  as  the  Vale- 
Men  do.  This  Way  will  drels  the  Ground 
for  three  Years,  when  Glover,  Thetches  or 
Turnips  ploughed  in,  will  but  for  half  the 
time. 

It  is  generally  fold  at  the  Seed-Shops,  in 
London ,  for  about  half  a  Grown  a  Bulhel ; 
of  a  triangular  Shape,  like  the  Kernel  of 
Beech-Mall,  and  about  half  its  bignels. 

Buck-Wheat  either  ground  and  made  into 
Bafte,  or  whole,  (the  former  Way  is  better) 
is  the  beft  lingle  fatner  of  Fowl,  and  with 
this  Food  they  will  lay  more  Eggs  than  with 
any  other  fort  of  Grain ;  Hemp-Seed,  as  they 
fay,  giving  an  ill  iavour  to  the  Flelh  of 
the  Bird ;  but  this  only  upon  Report :  if  it 
prove  otherwife,  it  would  be  one  great  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  planting  and  lowing  of 
Hemp,  that  the  Seed  fliould  be  of  fo  great 
ufo. 

Objection.  It  is  faid  to  rot  Horfes,  Cows, 
and  other  Bealls,  if  fed  too  long  on  it.  Other- 
ways,  it  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  quick  ell  Fat¬ 
hers  that  is. 

Anfwer.  If  given  for  fome  time  conftant- 
ly,  and  in  large  quantities,  it  may  be  of  ill 
eonfequence,  and  rot  the  Beall;  but  this  I 

fhould 
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fhould  think  might  be  prevented  by  giving 
other  Meat  among!!  it,  or  fometimes  one  fort, 
and  fometimes  another  j  as  Brewers  do  by 
their  Grains,  mix  fometimes  Salt  with  them, 
to  prevent  their  rotting  the  Horfe }  and  alfo 
by  mixing  Bran  with  them. 

If  '  /  Rye, 

IS  a  Grain  generally  known,  and  delights 
in  a  dry  warm  Land,  and  will  grow  in 
moft  forts  of  Land,  lb  that  the  Earth  be  well 
tempered  and  loole }  it  needeth  not  fo  rich 
a  Ground,  nor  fo  much  Care  nor  Coft  be¬ 
llowed  thereon,  as  doth  the  Wheat,  only  it 
mull  be  fown  in  a  dry  Time,  for  Rain  foon 
drowns  it.  They  ufually  lay  a  Shower  of 
Rain  will  drown  it  in  the  Hopper,  wet  is  lb 
great  an  Enemy  to  it  j  therefore  dry,  gra¬ 
velly,  or  warm  Land  is  ufually  termed  Rye- 
Land,  being  more  proper  for  that  than  for 
any  other  fort  of  Grain.  It  is  quick  of 
Growth,  foon  up  after  it  is  fown,  and  fooner 
in  the  Ear,  ufually  in  April ,  and  alfo  fooner 
ripe  than  other  Grain ;  yet,  in  fome  Pla¬ 
ces,  it  is  ufual  to  fow  Wheat  and  Rye  mix¬ 
ed  together:  but  the  Rye  mull  needs  be 
ripe  before  the  Wheat  j  neither  can  I  disco¬ 
ver  where  a  greater  Advantage  lies  in  low¬ 
ing  them  together,  than  in  lowing  them  a- 
part.  The  principal  Sealon  of  lowing  Rye 
is  in  Autumn ,  about  September ,  and  after, 

G  4  according 
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according  as  the  Seafon  permits,  and  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Ground  requires.  And  in  this 
Country  it  is  frequently  fown  at  this  Time, 
for  the  feeding  of  Sheep  early  in  the  Spring, 
Rye,  its  general  ufe  is  for  Bread,  either  of 
itfelf,  or  mixed  with  Wheat j  it  makes  Bread 
moift,  and  gives  it  a  very  plealant  Tafte  to 
moft  Appetites,  It  is  alio  reported,  that  it 
yields  great  ftore  of  Spirits,  or  Aqua-vita, 

Peas  and  Beans. 

F  all  Pulfos  that  are  fown  or  propa- 


gated,  Peas  claim  the  pre-eminence, 
not  only  for  their  general  ufe,  both  by  Sea 
and  Land,  both  for  Man  and  Horle,  but  alfo 
for  the  diverfity  of  their  Kinds  almoft  for 
any  fort  of  Land  j  and  for  every  Seafon,  a 
different  fort  of  Peas }  fome  are  white,  fome 
grey,  green,  &c.  not  neceffary  here  to  be 
enumerated,  every  underftanding  Husband¬ 
man  knowing  what  Sorts  beft  thrive  with 
his  Land.  In  a  ftiff  fertile  Ground  they 
yield  a  very  confiderable  Crop,  without 
much  frequent  Fallowings,  as  other  Grain  re¬ 
quire,  and  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  fit  and 
prepare  the  Land  for  an  After-Crop ;  being  an 
Improver,  and  not  an  Impo  verifier,  of  Land, 
as  Husbandmen  ufually  obforve.  Thus  far 
Worlidge  has  wrote  on  Peas ;  but  how  far 
lhort  of  the  true  pra&ical  Method,  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  what  follows,  viz. 


Here 
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Here  we  tow  the  Maple- Pea,  which  is  a 
large  Pea  of  a  Hazle  Colour,  and  a  fweetifh 
Tafte,  much  loved  by  the  Swine,  and  leve- 
ral  of  our  Farmers  keep  wholly  to  this  fort, 
as  finding  by  it  the  beft  Succefs.  They  are 
often  lowed  on  the  Wheat-flitch,  by  drain- 
ing  them  in  after  the  Plough,  about  the  firft 
of  March ,  and  in  quantity  about  four  Bufhels 
to  2n  Acre,  and  I  have  found  them  to  grow 
very  well  on  both  gravelly  and  loamy 
Grounds.  Others  fow  the  JVtndfor  and  Horn 
Grey-Peas,  as  finding  them  to  be  the  mod 
hardy :  therefore  fow  them  in  January  and 
February ,  nay  fometimes  at  Chriftmas ,  up¬ 
on  your  chalky  Ground.  Others  again  low 
the  ©//Av^-Admiral-Pea,  which  is  a  large 
whitterifh  Pea,  and  fucceeds  well,  chiefly 
in  moift  Ground.  But  nothing  is  lo  much  a 
Friend  to  the  Pea  as  Chalk  *  and  at  Kenf- 
ivorth,  by  Fditnflable,  a  few  years  fince, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  Benefit  of  it  as  to 
Peas,  till  a  Farmer  from  another  Place  came 
among  them,  went  to  chalking,  and  kept  a 
great  Flock  of  Sheep  at  the  fame  time,  by 
which  he  obtained  vaft  Crops ;  and  his  Me¬ 
thod  is  now  purfued,  for  it  keeps  the  Roots 
dry  and  warm,  and  prevents  the  Ground 
binding  them  in ;  which  often  is  done,  efpe- 
cially  when  great  Rains  prefently  fucceed 
their  lowing,  and  that  particularly  on  Gra¬ 
vels;  and  for  that  Reafon  we  are  obliged  to 
fow  the  Pea  lb  much  the  fhallower. 
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A  great  Farmer  by  me,  moftly  gives  his 
Ground  two  ploughings,  if  not  three,  for 
Peas,  and  lays,  he  finds  this  the  bell  way; 
i.  e.  he  firft  bouted  the  Wheat-ftitch,  after¬ 
wards  back-bouted  it,  and  harrowed  down. 
Upon  this  Ground  he  fowed  half  his  Peas, 
by  broad  calling,  and  ploughed  them  in 
under  thorough.  When  this  was  done,  he 
fowed  the  other  half  upon  the  Ground,  and 
harrowed  them  in.  This  is  allowed  to  be 
the  fu reft  Way  ;  for  if  one  milfes,  the  other 
hits.  Again,  by  bringing  the  Earth  into  a 
Tilth,  the  Ground  is  loofened  to  let  them 
out,  the  Weeds  are  fome  killed,  and  moll 
check’d,  and  the  Peas,  thereby  growing  the 
faller,  overcome  them,  and  keep  the  Ground 
moilt  and  hollow,  and  in  a  Tilth,  againll 
the  next  Wheat  Crop;  which  often  is  iown 
as  loon  as  the  Peas  are  off.  And  indeed, 
where  there  happens  to  be  a  good  Crop  of 
Peas,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  good  Crop  of 
Wheat  after,  if  the  Ground  be  but  dreffed. 
This  Farmer,  they  lay,  had  about  ioo  /. 
with  his  Wife,  and  laid  it  out  moftly  in 
chalking  the  Ground,  and,  though  leveral 
years  ago,  has  great  Crops  every  Year. 

Some  get  a  forward  Crop  by  fowing  the 
EJfex  Reading-Yea,  and  felling  them  in 
Peafcods,  and  then  fow  Turnips ;  after  that. 
Wheat,  or  Barley:  a  very  good  Way,  and 
is  more  and  more  in  pradice  about  us,  on 
the  warm  and  dry  Grounds. 


But 
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But  above  all  Methods,  I  know  of  none 
that  comes  up  to  that  made  ufe  of  by  a  Ben- 
ly  Fawner,  who  rents  about  300/.  a  Year, 
and  was  the  fir  ft  that  brought  the  Method 
into  thefe  Parts,  from  Berkshire.  The  Way 
I  have  pradifed,  and  got  after  the  Rate  of 
nine  Buftiel  for  lowing  one  of  blue  Peas  in 
a  moift,  flat,  loamy  Ground.  Firft,  they 
plough  the  Wheat-flitch  acrofs,  into  large 
Furrows  3  afterwards,  about  Chriftmas,  they 
harrow  it  down  5  then,  in  the  Spring,  they 
plough  it  the  contrary  Way,  into  broad 
Lands;  and  as  they  plough  it,  at  about  two 
or  three  Foot  diftance,  a  Man  follows,  and 
ftrains  in  Peas,  in  Furrows  that  the  Plough 
makes,  which  is  covered  after  by  the  Harrows; 
lb  that  here  is  but  two  ploughings,  in  all, 
after  Wheat.  Then,  when  the  Peas  are  up, 
about  four  Inches,  hoe  for  the  firft  time; 
and  when  about  ten  Inches  high,  hoe  them 
a  fecond  time,  which  two  hoeings  are  per¬ 
formed  here  for  2  s.  6d.  each  time.  By 
this  Way  your  Pea-roots  are  fecured  againft 
the  Summer  Drought,  the  Ground  kept  hol¬ 
low,  and  in  a  pure  Tilth,  and  the  Weeds  fo 
deftroyed,  that  it  is  ready  for  Wheat,  at 
the  next  Seafon,  befides  having  generally 
vaft  Crops  when  your  Neighbours  fall  ftiort. 
His  Peas  are  called  by  the  Name  of  Poplar 
that  he  generally  fows  in  the  drilling  Way 
and  are  of  a  large  Sort.  Another,  of  late, 
lows  Horfe-Beans  and  Horn  Grey-Peas 

mixed 
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mixed  together  in  Drills,  and  hoes  them ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  any  fort  of  Pea  will 
bell  encreafe  in  this  fafhion. 

Horfo-Beans  are  generally  fown  about 
Candlemas-Dzy ,  either  in  Stitches  or  broad 
Lands,  on  one  ploughing,  and  harrowed  in, 
and  theie  chiefly  on  the  wettilh  Loams ;  and 
being  more  hardy  than  Peas,  lucceed  where 
Peas  will  not,  and  are  often  fown  together, 
becaule  the  Beans  will  help  to  keep  up  the 
Peas. 

Beans  are  more  fown  in  the  Vale  of  Ayles¬ 
bury  than  in  this  our  chiltern  Country,  be- 
cauie  their  Land  being  a  black  clayey  Mould, 
produces  vail:  Crops,  which  they  generally 
low  for  their  Lent  Grain,  all  under  tho¬ 
rough,  and  harrowr  down  as  they  do  their 
Wheat:  And  alfo  for  the  great  conveni- 
ency  they  enjoy  in  fublifting  their  Sheep  in 
fome  meafure  with  the  Weeds  that  grow 
among  them,  which  the  Sheep  will  eat  and 
cull,  without  prejudice  to  the  Stalk,  till 
they  blolfom  but  the  Dolphin-Fly  I  have 
known  one  Year  almoft  deftroy  them,  and 
another  Enemy  as  bad,  is  the  hairy  Bind 
which  fo  twills  about  the  Stalk,  as  to  hin¬ 
der  it  from  growing.  This  Horle-Bean  will 
not  do  in  Sands,  or  Gravels,  nor  in  light 
Grounds.  They  are  alio  proper  to  be  fown 
on  Land,  at  the  firft  breaking  up,  wfoere 
you  intend  to  fow  afterwards  other  Grain; 
becaufe  they  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  cauie 

the 
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the  Ground  to  be  hollow,  and  fo  fit  it  for 
following  Crops  of  other  Grain  5  and  are  on 
finch  Land,  in  fome  Parts,  fet  by  poor  Peo¬ 
ple,  which  faves  Seed,  and  they  come  the 
truer.  This  fort  of  Improvement  belongs  to 
all  Cod- Ware. 

The  Citch  and  Vetch,  whereof  there  are 
fieveral  Sorts,  but  two  of  moft  principal  Note, 
the  Winter  and  the  Summer  Vetch,  though 
one  fown  before  Winter,  and  abiding  the 
extremity  of  the  Weather  i  the  other  not  lb 
hardy,  and  fown  in  the  Spring ;  are  much 
fown  in  fome  Places,  to  a  very  confiderable 
Advantage.  They  are  good,  ftrong  and 
nourifhing  Food  for  Cattle,  either  given  in 
Straw,  or  without,  and  are  propagated  after 
the  manner  of  Peas. 

Tares  are  not  ufual  in  moft  Places  of  Eng¬ 
land  i  but  where  they  are  fown,  they  as 
much  benefit  the  Land  as  other  Pulles,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  for  Fodder,  and  feeding 
of  Pidgeons. 

A  certain  Author  affirms,  that  if  Peas  be 
taken  and  fteeped  in  as  much  Water  as  will 
cover  them,  till  they  fwell  and  come,  and 
be  fo  ordered  as  Barley  is  for  malting,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  for  this  W ork,  if 
they  fiprout  twice  as  much  as  Barley  doth 
in  malting,  it  is  the  better  5  the  Peas  thus 
fprouted,  if  beaten  fimall,  which  is  eafily 
done,  they  being  fo  tender,  put  into  a  Vef- 
fiel,  and  Hop’d  with  a  Bung  and  a  Rag,  as 

ufual. 
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ufual,  thefe  will  ferment,  and  after  two, 
three,  or  four  Months,  if  diftilled,  will  real¬ 
ly  perform  what  before  was  prom i led ;  and 
of  one  Bufhel  of  Peas  may  be  extracted  two 
Gallons  of  Aqua-vita,  as  ftrong  as  Anni- 
feed- Water,  ufually  Ibid  in  London.  And 
thus  a  Spirit  may  be  got  from  Rye,  Oats, 
and  fuch  inferior  Grain  ;  alfo  Roots,  Berries, 
Seeds,  &c.  which  are  not  oily.  Alio  that 
the  Spirit,  or  Aqua-vita ,  made  out  of  Grain 
not  dried  into  Malt,  is  more  pleafant  than 
other  5  but  I  confefs,  I  am  not  a  Judge  oi 
the  certainty  hereof.  Beans  are  now  more 
in  requeft  in  the  Chiltern  than  ever;  for  in 
the  wet  Loam,  where  Peas  generally  fail  by 
the  Water  and  Gold,  there  Beans  will  bet¬ 
ter  anfwer.  Beans  are  lo wn  on  the  Wheat- 
Hitch  on  only  one  ploughing;  for  if  the 
Ground  was  ofcner  ploughed,  the  Bean  woulc 
be  apt  to  fall ;  and  fometimes  they  are  fowr 
in  broad  Lands  on  one  ploughing :  and  my 
Neighbour  had  fuch  a  Crop,  on  a  Wheat 
flitch,  on  a  loamy  Gravel,  that  he  was  forcec 
to  reap  and  bind  them,  but  his  Ground  wa; 
in  very  good  Heart.  Now  in  the  Vale,  when 
there  are  no  Stones,  they  mow  them  very 
clofe,  and  after  the  Mower  a  Man  follows  anc 
wads  them;  but  we  in  the  Chiltern  canno 
mow  them  lb  clofe  by  realon  of  the  Stones 
therefore  in  a  dry  Year,  when  the  Beans  an 
Ihort,  they  have  the  advantage  of  us.  Nei 
ther  Wet  nor  Cold  hurts  us  in  the  Chiltern,  a 
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to  our  Beans,  unlefs  a  very  fevere  Froft  hap¬ 
pens,  when  by  the  former,  they  often  fufler 
in  the  Vale,  becaufe  they  lie  lo  low  to  us. 
Now,  befides  the  hale,  hell,  or  hairy  Bind, 
as  lome  call  it,-  that  often  fpoils  both  Bean 
and  Pea,  both  in  Chiltern  and  Vale  5  there 
are  feveral  others  that  are  fatal  or  pernicious, 
as  that  called  here  Langley-Beef,  This  I 
cannot  fay  will  utterly  deftroy  the  Pea-Crop, 
but  will  fo  cripple  it,  as  not  to  be  a  quarter 
Value.  It  comes  up  thick,  and  blows  like  a 
Sow-Thiftle,  that  when  the  Peas  are  mowed, 
or  hooked,  the  Weed  generally  difturbs  the 
Workmen  with  its  Flew,  or  Down,  that  they 
are  forced  to  drink  much  j  and  what  is  very 
particular,  this  Weed  comes  perhaps  but 
once  in  a  Man's  Life,  and  fometimes  often, 
lo  that  the  Farmers  are  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  it  i  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  never 
hurts  the  Bean.  Again,  another  Weed  is 
the  Curlock,  which  when  thick,  often  de- 
ftroys  the  Crop  of  Peas,  and  this  takes  them 
in  a  Tilth,  or  not  in  a  Tilth  j  and  fome  fay, 
it  is  cauled  by  Seed  being  mixed  among  Tur¬ 
nip-Seed  :  but  this  hurts  not  the  Bean. 

Another  is  a  Weed  called  by  us  Cat's- 
Tail,  with  a  blue  Flower.  This  comes  but 
once  in  three  Years,  roots  like  a  Dock,  and 
runs  deep,  which  hurts  all  Grain  it  runs  a- 
mongft,  but  it  is  hardly  any  where  except 
in  light,  gravelly,  chalky  Grounds,  as  about 

cDunjla-* 
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cDunfiable ,  &c.  Here  indeed  we  have  a 
green  Sort,  but  does  little  harm. 

Beans  are  faid  to  deftroy  the  Twitch-Grafs 
even  of  themfelves ;  but  I  cannot  fay  they 
are  proper  to  low  Glover  amongft,  becaule 
the  Sheep  and  Lambs,  that  feed  among  them, 
even  till  the  Bloffom  comes,  may  poffibly 
pull  up  the  young  Glover,  and  fo  lpoil  it; 
nor  may  they  be  fovvn  on  a  Tilth,  for  the 
Reafons  aforelaid. 

A  Farmer  fowed  five  Bufhels  of  Beans 
amongft  his  Peas  and  Thetches,  on  one 
ploughing  of  the  Wheat-ftitch,  in  a  very 
dry  time ;  the  Peas  and  Thetches  failed, 
but  the  Beans  flood  it,  and  he  had  20  Load, 
or  100  Bufhels  on  three  Acres  of  Ground. 
This  happened  on  a  loamy  Soil. 

Winter-Thetches  are  lown  about  Mi¬ 
chaelmas ,  in  warm,  light,  gravelly  Chalk  or 
Sand,  and  by  their  great  burthen  of  Haulm 
and  Grain,  they  fo  kill  the  Weeds,  and 
fweeten  and  hollow  the  Earth,  as  to  make 
it  a  fine  Tilth  for  Wheat;  which  very 
much  delights  to  follow  thefe,  or  Peas.  This 
has  encouraged  feveral  Farmers  to  continue 
the  lowing  of  the  Winter-Thetch,  as  being 
more  fuceefsful  in  this  hardy  Grain  than 
either  in  Peas  or  Beans. 

The  Fin  on  the  Share  of  the  Plough  is 
of  great  fervice,  in  the  fowiijg  of  Peas, 
Thetches,  or  Beans,  becaule  by  the  help  of 
it,  the  Ground  may  be  ploughed  much  the 
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thinner,  and  the  Harrows  will  the  eafier  let 
out  the  Peas,  Thetches  or  Beans  that  are 
fown  under  thorough. 

And  lowing  lome  under  thorough  and 
fome  above,  as  I  faid  before,  is  the  bell 
way  of  all,  in  all  forts  of  Grounds. 

In  the  Yale  they  hold  it  as  a  Maxim,  that 
if  they  can  get  a  good  crop  of  Oats,  they 
are  fure  the  next  time  they  low  Lent-grain, 
to  have  a  good  Crop  ol  Beans;  which  I 
fuppofe  happens  by  lowing  the  ground  with 
different  Seed. 


Grasses. 

THE  vaft  Improvements  that  are  made 
by  lowing  Land  with  Grafs-feeds,  doth 
more  and  more  encourage  the  ufe  thereof, 
and  efpecially  that  of  Glover,  which  daily 
obtains  a  lingular  efteem  among!!  the  Chil- 
tern  Farmers  \  becauie  the  late  method  of 
harrowing  in  Grain  after  it  upon  only  one 
ploughing,  does  lave  a  great  expence  and 
time,  and  produce  large  crops;  and  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  Grafs  are  all  mod  requifite  to 
be  lown  on  fuch  Lands  as  are  fit  for  them : 
for  there  are  many  Farms  in  this  Country 
that  have  not  any  Meadow  wet  or  dry  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  that  may  by  the  help  of 
thefe  GrafTes  be  able  to  make  Hay  enough 
of  their  own,  without  fetching  it  at  a  dear 
price  many  miles  from  home.  And  many 
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dry  Farms  are  fo  improved  at  this  time,  that 
it  has  reduced  the  price  of  Meadow-land  in 
many  places;  and  the  value  of  them  has 
in  fome  places  been  railed  very  confiderably. 

Clover-Grafs  hath  been  the  name  a  great 
while,  both  for  the  great  improvement  it 
brings  by  its  prodigious  burthen,  as  aifo  for 
its  excellent  fweetnefs  both  in  Grafs  and 
Hay,  and  the  riches  with  which  it  im¬ 
pregnates  the  Ground  by  the  Stalk  and 
Root;  the  former  by  receiving  the  nitrous 
Dews,  which  delcend  by  them  to  the  Roots 
and  Ground  about  them;  the  latter  alfo  af¬ 
fords  a  fort  of  dreffing  to  the  Ground  after 
’tis  ploughed  up,  and  above  all  faves  that 
great  expence  which  many  have  been  yearly 
at  for  weeding  their  Ground  5  which  is  by 
this  Grafs  entirely  got,  and  alfo  the  damage 
prevented  that  the  Corn  generally  fuftains 
by  the  Weeders  treading  amongft  it:  fo  that 
it  may  be  depended  on,  nothing  better  clears 
the  Ground  of  trumpery  and  weeds  than  a 
good  Crop  of  Clover,  as  I  have  often  ex¬ 
perienced. 

The  late  practice  with  us  is  to  fow  Clo¬ 
ver  but  for  one  year,  and  feed  it  with  our 
Sheep  by  way  of  baiting  them ;  that  is,  a- 
bcut  four  or  five  we  let  them  out  of  the 
Fold  in  the  Summer-mornings,  then  feed 
them  on  the  Common  till  about  nine  or  ten, 
when  we  bait  them  in  the  Clover  an  hour 
or  two,  fo  fold  them  about  twelye,  and  let 

them 
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them  out  on  the  Common  about  three  in  the 
Afternoon,  and  lb  bait  again  at  night  in  the 
Clover.  This  way  may  be  pra&ifed  where 
the  Common  is  nigh,  and  good  Clover  to 
bait  them  with.  Then  about  a  fortnight 
before  Michaelmas ,  on  one  ploughing  we 
fow  our  Wheat  in  Broad-lands;  but  this 
way  will  not  do  often  without  Chalking, 
Limeing  or  Turneping  the  Land,  or  Fal¬ 
lowing,  becaufe  that  Clover  lying  but  one 
year,  fours  the  Ground  more  than  if  it  had 
lain  two  or  three  years  down,  which  then 
rather  fweetens  and  enriches  it.  Now  by 
chalking  the  Land  it  hollows,  fweetens,  and 
keeps  it  dry  and  warm,  and  fo  prevents  in 
Lome  meafure  the  Ground  being  foured, 
clung  and  heavy.  And  it  is  certain  that 
the  fecond  Summer’s  Crop  is  not  near  1b  good 
as  the  firft ;  but  to  make  it  anfwer,  the  belt 
way  is  to  dung  it,  or  todrels  it  with  ftreet- 
dirt,  mud,  foot,  or  alhes:  this  alfo  prepares 
it  the  better  for  the  next  fucceeding  Corn- 
crop,  which  is  alfo  much  help’d  by  the 
Chalk,  elpecially  in  wet  loamy  Land;  fo 
that  Ground  will  be  a  Tilth,  and  fweeten 
better  by  one  ploughing,  than  with  two 
or  three,  if  there  had  been  no  Chalk. 

Clover  is  often  ploughed  in  to  drefs  the 
Land  about  the  beginning  of  Align  ft  ■>  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  feed,  and  you  may  turn  in 
fom  fatning  Cattle  to  eat  the  head  of  it;  in 
this  cafe,  about  twelve  pounds  ihould  be 
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fown  on  an  Acre.  The  longer  the  Clover 
is,  the  better  when  ploughed  in }  or  if  you 
will,  you  may  roll  it,  in  order  to  the  more 
eafy  ploughing  it  into  the  ground j  this 
being  green,  will  foon  rot,  and  after  fome 
rain  has  fell  on  it,  harrow  in  your  Wheat.  If 
the  Ground  lies  even,  you  need  only  harrow 
the  Wheat  in  at  once;  but  if  uneven,  then 
harrow  the  Ground  once  before  you  fow, 
and  when  lowed,  harrow  two  or  three 
times  long-ways,  and  once  acrofs  and  if 
that  won’t  do,  harrow  twice  overthwart:, 
they  feldom  drels  on  this;  only  drive  a 
Flock  of  Sheep  over  it,  to  tread  it  in. 

Again,  Clover  mowed,  according  to  fome 
opinions,  will  produce  as  good  or  better 
Crop  than  that  which  is  fed ;  the  reafon 
afligned  is  this,  becaufe  the  Cattle  that  feeds 
on  Clover,  always  bites  the  l'weet,  and 
leaves  the  four  part,  taking  care  not  to 
dung  or  Hale  where  they  bite,  but  on  the 
four  part;  fo  that  there  when  the  Corn  is 
up,  ’tis  generally  in  Tu  flocks.  Clover,  if 
fed  dofe,  is  fometimes  fpoiled  by  the  Cattles 
bi  mg  through  the  knot  juft  within  the 
Ground,  which  hinders  its  Growth  after¬ 
wards:  nor  will  a  careful  Farmer  let  his 
Clover  be  fed  late  in  W  inter ;  fo  have  they 
the  earlier  and  better  Crop  the  following 
Spring.  '  J 

To  have  a  Crop  of  Clover,  take  under 
Peas :  The  way  is  to  get  the  Land  ploughed 
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twice  or  thrice  in  Winter,  fo  that  it  may  be 
got  into  a  Tilth  by  Spring,  (for  it  is  mere 
folly  to  iow  Clover  without  a  fine  Tilth.) 
Then  at  the  fame  time  you  fow  your  Peas 
on  broad  Lands,  harrow  in  your  Clover 
twelve  pounds  on  an  Acre,  and  by  this 
means  you  have  this  chance,  that  if  you 
have  a  great  Crop  of  Peas,  perhaps  they 
may  fmother  and  kill  the  Clover ;  but  if  a 
middling  or  poor  Crop,  then  have  you  a 
good  Crop  of  Clover.  And  this  prefent 
Year  1731,  I  had  a  pretty  Crop  of  both 
Peas  and  Grals;  the  Peas  were  Horn  Grey 
and  Maples,  with  a  few  Horfe-beans  mixed 
amongft  them ;  and  the  Grafs-feed  was  fix 
Pounds  of  Clover,  and  a  Bulhel  of  Trefoil- 
feed  in  Husk  lowed  on  an  Acre.  Clover 
amongft  Barley  or  Oats  rauft  not  be  fown 
till  after  two  or  three  Weeks,  that  the  Corn 
in  that  time  may  get  a  head,  then  low  from 
fix  to  fifteen  pounds  on  an  Acre.  The  finer 
your  Tilth,  the  lefs  Seed  will  do }  this  is 
an  excellent  way,  becaule  the  Barley  or  Oats 
will  then  keep  the  Clover  under,  fhade  its 
Roots,  and  prevent  the  Froft  and  Sun  hurting 
it,  and  alio  the  Fly  from  eating  it :  whereas  if 
you  low  Clover  at  the  lame  time  you  fow  the 
Corn,  and  wet  Weather  prefently  fucceecjs, 
its  in  my  opinion  ten  to  one  if  it  does  not fpoil 
the  Crop  of  Corn  by  getting  the  maftery  of  it, 
as  it  has  done  many  a  one  for  want  of  know¬ 
ing  this :  immediately  on  the  lowing  of  the 
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Clover,  roll  it  in,  and  it  is  fufficient.  Clo¬ 
ver  is  beft  fown  amongft  blue  Puffins,  or 
other  forward  Peas,  which  being  fown  late, 
even  in  April ,  they  do  not  continue  in  the 
Ground  long  enough  to  choak  the  Clover. 
Clover,  if  fed  the  firft  year  with  Sheep, 
will  be  lure  to  fail  the  fecond  year,  for  they 
lo  venom  it  by  their  bite,  as  to  hinder 
its  recovery,  and  thereby  give  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  growth  of  Twitch-Grals  and 
Weeds  to  fupplant  it. 

Clover  is  bell  fown  amongft  Wheat  in 
'.April,  either  on  the  Stitch  or  broad  Lands, 
for  thefe  reafons ;  firft,  becaufe  this  Month 
is  generally  attended  with  Showers,  which 
helps  the  Clover  to  take  root.  Secondly, 
the  Air  being  warmer  than  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  Months,  the  Frofts  and  cold  Weather 
have  not  that  power  to  hurt  and  fpoil  the 
young  Grafs.  Thirdly,  becaufe  the  Wheat 
being  now  high,  and  under  a  quick  growth, 
ihelters  it  the  better  from  the  feverities  of  the 
Weather.  To  know  the  true  uleful  Seed  of 
Clover,  obferve  if  there  be  a  good  quantity  of 
the  purple  and  brown  colour’d  Seed  amongft 
it;  for  that  fhows  the  Ripenefs  of  the  Seed, 
when  the  white  brighter-colour’d  is  that 
which  was  not  come  to  its  full  maturity. 
When  it  is  thorough  ripe,  and  well  got  in, 
the  Seed  will  hold  good  five  or  fix  years, 
as  1  have  known  a  Farmer  experience. 
Others  again  will  buy  half  old  and  half 

new 
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new  Seed,  to  be  more  fare.  It  is  lown  by 
lome  in  February  and  March  amongft  Peas, 
Barley,  and  Oats;  but  in  Fjpril  amongft 
Wheat,  as  I  laid  before.  If  it  is  fown  to 
feed,  it  Ihould  be  thick ;  if  to  mow,  thin. 

Clover  for  Seed,  mult  be  mown  the  lirft 
Crop  for  Hay,  then  let  the  fecond  be  mowed 
for  Seed,  which  will  all  come  even :  whereas 
if  the  lirft  is  fed,  there  will  be  Tullbcks 
left,  and  the  Crop  won't  be  true  for  Seed. 
Clover,  if  lown  for  a  Crop  by  it  felf,  is  more 
luxuriant  than  in  the  former  cafes ;  and  it 
may  then  be  cut  in  lome  moift,  rich  Grounds 
three  times  in  a  Summer,  and  leave  a  rich 
Crop  for  Winter  to  feed  Cattle  before  the 
Froft  comes,  (for  that  generally  cuts  it  off) 
We  may  judge  of  the  right  time  for  cutting 
it,  by  examining  when  it  begins  to  knot,  and 
then  we  may  furely  go  to  work,  if  the 
Weather  be  good ;  and  the  beft  way  of 
making  it  Hay  with  us,  is  found  to  be  thus : 
After  it  is  mowed,  put  it  up  with  the  Fork 
or  Rake  in  little  leparate  parcels,  about 
the  bignels  of  a  Bufhel,  then  turn  it  bottom 
upwards  leveral  times,  fo  that  you  never 
feparate  it  till  it  be  carted  home ;  by  this 
means  the  Leaf  is  kept  on,  which  otherwife 
would  be  moftly  loft.  And  if  we  let  it 
Hand  for  Seed,  we  may  make  it  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  It  mull  lirft  Hand  till  the  heads  are  very 
brown  and  full  ripe,  known  by  rubbing 
•  them  between  your  Hands.  An  Acre  is  laid 
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to  afford  two  or  three  Bufhels,  and  is  a  Seed 
that  is  hard  to  get  out  by  threfhing ;  there¬ 
fore  March  is  the  beft  time  for  this  work, 
when  the  dry  Winds  blow,  and  Ihouid  be 
let  into  the  Barn  as  much  as  may  be. 

Clover  is  a  Plant  that  will  blotlom,  and 
bring  ripe  Seed  the  fame  year  "tis  fowed. 
Clover  is  laid  to  feed  as  many  Cattle  on  one 
Acre,  as  three  Acres  of  natural  Grafs  will 
do;  and  it  fattens  Cattle  fall,  provided  they 
are  fhifted.  1  know  a  Butcher  by  me  that 
mowed  an  Acre  and  an  half  twice  in  one 
Summer,  and  had  ten  Two-Horfe  Jogs  off  it. 
It  is  alfo  related,  that  eight  Acres  has  fed 
twenty  plough  Horles  moft  part  of  the 
Summer  ;  yet  notwithftanding  thele  good 
properties,  Clover  has  been  fatal  to  others 
in  hoveing  many  a  good  Cow  and  Sheep, 
One  Man  by  me  has  loft  two  Cows  by  it, 
and  a  third  forced  to  be  ftabb'd  with  a  Pen¬ 
knife  into  the  Paunch  near  the  Loin,  and 
iuft  behind  the  backward  Rib;  which  is  the 
laft  Remedy,  and  laved  the  Cow’s  life. 
And  I  my  felf  loft  a  very  good  Cow  that 
was  hoved  in  the  Night,  This  put  me  up¬ 
on  enqv  iry  for  prevention  for  the  future ;  and 
amongft  the  feveral  Informations,  I  met  with 
one  that  has  anfwered  my  purpofe  for  thefe 
fix  years  paft ;  viz. 

The  fame  day  you  intend  to  turn  out, 
firft  give  them  as  much  Hay  as  they  will 
eat  5  then  directly  put  them  into  natural 
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Grafs,  and  there  feed  them  till  they  will 
eat  no  longer ;  forthwith  after  this  turn  them 
into  Clover. 

By  this  method,  the  Cow  having  as  it 
were  glutted  herfelf  with  two  forts  of  Meat, 
is  rendred  uncapable  of  feeding  in  the 
Clover  •  but  as  her  Belly  empties,  and  her 
Hunger  comes  gradually  on,  Ihe  feeds  lei— 
furely,  and  fo  elcapes  being  btirft  with 
Wind,  which  a  hafty  belly-full  of  Clover 
generally  occafions.  But  here  I  muft  be 
particular.  If  after  this  the  Drift  is  long, 
or  that  the  Cow  is  kept  too  long  out  of 
the  Clover,  fo  that  Ihe  has  time  to  empty 
herfelf,  and  become  hungry ;  then  I  lay, 
that  this  Receipt  may  become  ineffedual, 
and  expofo  her  as  if  Ihe  had  never  been 
managed.  There  are  feveral  ways  that  have 
been  pra&ifed  when  a  Cow  is  hoved;  as  to 
give  her  a  quart  of  Butter-milk ;  another  Re¬ 
medy  is  to  give  her  immediately  fome  Urine, 
with  a  handful  of  Salt  in  the  lame,  and 
drive  her  about.  Another,  that  driving  her 
haftily  will  generally  do  alone :  but  the  laft 
Remedy,  as  I  faid  before,  is,  when  Ihe  is  fo 
lwell’d  as  to  fall,  immediately  to  ftab  her. 

Others,  to  prevent  it,  will,  at  the  firfl 
turning  in,  give  a  Cow  an  Egg-lhell  full 
of  Tar;  others  a  red  Herring  (the  Head 
and  Tail  cut  off)  dipt  in  Tar.  One  Far¬ 
mer  throughout  the  Summer  let  one  to 
watch  the  Cows  till  they  had  their  belly- 
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full,  and  then  brought  them  out  for  feveral 
Hours. 

Another  turn’d  them  in  for  about  half 
an  Hour  at  firft,  then  an  Hour,  and  fo  gradu¬ 
ally,  till  they  thought  the  danger  was  over. 

Others  fay,  it  is  the  only  way  to  turn 
them  in  upon  a  lhort  bite,  for  then  they 
lay  the  Cow  can’t  fill  her  belly  lb  foon  as 
to  hove.  .  As  no  Ground  can  be  too  rich  for 
Clover,  fo  can  no  one  expect  a  good  Crop 
without  the  Ground  is  in  good  heart ;  and 
for  that  very  realbn  I  take  Barley  Ground 
to  be  the  belt  for  Clover,  as  being  drelfed 
for  that  Grain,  in  particular  when  Oats, 
Peas,  or  other  Pulfes  are  fovvn  without. 

Clover,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  like  other  Seeds 
in  the  Ground,  which  being  often  fuccelsfully 
lown,  by  confequence  muft  tire  it;  and  this 
I  have  heard  afferted  by  an  eminent  Man, 
according  to  the  Maxim  amongft  us,  That 
if  Peas  are  fown  twice  after  Wheat  or  other 
Grain,  tho’  in  fix  years  time,  there  will  be  no 
Crop  of  value ;  for  as  change  and  variety  is 
molt  natural  in  the  vegetable  Kingdom,  fo 
it  is  the  Parmer's  bufinels  to  follow  Nature 
in  this  point.  But  when  Ground  by  often 
lowing  of  Clover,  is  become  clung  and  four, 
the  beft  way  is  to  plough  it  up  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Winter  into  four-thorough  cl  Lands,  or 
otherways,  and  get  it  into  a  fine  Tilth  the 
next  Summer,  and  low  it  with  Turnips. 
This  Method  will  lave  the  Charge  of  drefling 
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the  Land,  your  Crop  more  furely  take,  and 
the  Turnips  be  more  fvveet  than  if  the  Ground 
had  been  dung’d  j  then  let  a  Crop  of  Bar- 
ley  follow  them, 

Clover-Seed  being  town  in  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May  upon  the  Wheat-ftitch,  is 
by  fome  rolled  at  the  lame  time,  to  fallen 
it ;  but  hereabouts  it’s  generally  fown  with¬ 
out  it :  for  at  this  lowing,  fays  an  Author, 
there  is  no  need  of  covering  the  Clover-Seed, 
it  being  fmall,  and  lo  ready  for  Vegetation, 
will  find  its  way  into  the  Ground ;  as  we 
may  oblerve  in  many  other  Seeds  of  the  like 
nature,  which  will  bury  themfelves  into  the 
Earth  they  are  laid  upon,  without  help. 

That  fix  Acres  of  Clover  by  cutting  and 
feeding  Cattle  in  Racks,  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  0 Bober  following, 
maintained  thirteen  Cows,  ten  Oxen,  three 
Horfes,  and  twenty-fix  Hogs;  which  after 
the  rate  of  1  s.  per  Week  for  each  Kine  and 
Horle,  and  2  d.  per  Week  for  each  Hog, 
conies  to  upwards  of  3  c  s.  a  Week,  or  40  /. 
for  twenty-fix  Weeks :  the  Summer  profit 
then  of  each  Acre  is  6  l.  13  s.  4  d.  befides 
the  Latter-Math.  Forty  Pounds  weight 
of  Clover-Seed  was  lowed  on  four  Acres, 
which  at  twice  mowing  brought  twelve 
Loads  of  Hay,  and  twenty  Bulhcls  of  Seed. 
The  firft  Crop  was  mowed  the  1 9th  of  May, 
the  After-Pafture,  as  much  as  three  times  the 
Ground  of  common  Grals. 

Alfo 
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Alio  that  at  another  time  Clover  was 
mowed  twice  in  a  Summer  for  Seed  $  but  the 
laft  time  it  was  beft  Seed. 

Alfo,  that  Clover-Seed  fowed  by  itfelf 
is  better  than  if  lowed  with  any  other  Seed 
or  Grain. 

On  a  great  Crop  of  Peas,  juft  before  they 
were  hooked,  they  fowed  Clover  over  them, 
which  being  ftirred  in  by  the  Hook’s  ftriking 
on  the  fame,  and  the  Men’s  feet,  on  a  very 
hollow  Earth,  here  became  a  fpecial  Crop; 
nor  did  the  Severity  of  the  next  Winter  hurt  it. 

This  Clover-Grafs,  as  well  as  other  Graf- 
fes,  is  a  friend  both  to  Landlord  and  Tenant  $ 
as  I  heard  one  fay  who  lived  in  a  large 
Farm,  that  they  could  afford  to  pay  more 
Rent,  and  yet  live  better  than  ever:  For 
the  Smith’s  Bill,  Wheeler’s  Bill,  Horfe-Meat, 
Men’s  Labour  and  Time  are  faved  by  har¬ 
rowing  in  Wheat  upon  one  ploughing  up  of 
a  Clover- Lay.  And  indeed  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Aylesbury-N ale  Men  about  forty 
Years  ago  (as  I  have  been  told)  ftrove  with 
great  might  to  fupprefs  the  lowing  of  the 
Grafs  in  the  Chiltern  or  hilly  Country,  and 
to  that  purpoie  difputed  it  at  Law  with 
thcfe  few,  who  at  that  time  of  day  made  ufe 
of  it  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Hertford* 
jhre ;  but  the  Defendants  call  them,  by 
making  it  appear  how  great  an  Enricher  it 
was  to  their  poor  Grounds.  Now  what 
raifed  the  Envy  of  the  Plaintiffs,  was,  that 
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they  apprehended  it  would  fink  the  Value 
of  their  Lands  by  lowering  the  price  ef 
Corn,  Flefh,  Butter,  &c.  Nor  are  their 
Lands  capable  of  this  great  Improver,  nor 
of  the  Turnip,  by  reafon  they  are  chiefly 
common  Fields,  and  of  fuch  a  deep  hollow, 
marly  and  wettifh  Nature,  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  would  be  moftly  deftroy'd 
by  the  Cattle’s  ftolching ;  nor  will  they 
apple  in  their  rank  moift  Grounds  as  with 
us,  but  rather  run  into  leaf. 

Objection  i.  Clover  begins  to  leflen  in 
the  efteem  of  lomeof  our  Farmers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  pernicious  Quality  it  has  of 
hoveing  Cows  and  Sheep  ;  and  therefore  fe- 
veral,  as  well  as  my  felf,  have  this  Year  laid 
our  Grounds  down  with  Clover  and  Tre¬ 
foil  mixed  together,  which  prevents  any 
damage  from  that  quarter.  Object.  2.  It  is 
alfo  not  fo  valuable  fown  alone  as  with 
Trefoil,  becaufe  both  thefe  Grafles  are  fweet- 
ners  of  the  Ground  and  killers  of  Weeds, 
and  are  more  potent  in  anfwering  their  Ends 
when  mixed  than  if  they  were  Angle;  the 
Trefoil  being  finaller  leaved  and  ftalked, 
and  a  greater  Brancher,  fills  up  thofe  va¬ 
cancies  which  otherwife  the  Clover  would 
mils,  and  lo  leaves  left  room  for  Twitch  Grals 
and  other  Weeds  to  grow.  Objeff.  3.  That 
fome  make  Butter  and  Cheele  from  Clover- 
Graft,  but  neither  is  lo  good  as  from  other 

Grafles; 
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Gralfes ;  for  the  Cheefe  is  apt  to  hove,  and 
the  Butter  not  io  fweet. 

To  this  I  anfwer.  That  Glover  has  thefe 
Inconveniencies  with  it :  But  for  Horfes, 
Hogs,  Hay,  or  being  ploughed  in  for  Dr  ef¬ 
fing,  it  has  its  Excellencies  j  and  where 
there  is  a  thick  Crop  of  it,  it  will  fell  on 
the  Ground  beyond  moft  other  Gralfes. 

Key-Grass. 

THE  Rey-Grafs  when  young,  as  in 
the  Spring,  is  proper  for  the  fatning 
of  Horfes,  and  is  of  very  great  advantage 
for  milch  Cows,  in  that  it  caufes  abundance 
of  Milk,  making  excellent  Butter  and  Cheefe, 
and  is  of  great  fervice  for  Ews  and  Lambs, 
or  to  feed  any  large  Cattle  in  thole  early 
Seal'ons  of  the  Year,  el’pecially  if  the  Spring 
be  warm,  and  the  Wet  does  not  lie  too  long, 
and  before  Clover  or  other  Gralfes  come 
in,  it  being  more  quick  than  they:  for  in 
hot  Weather,  fuch  as  in  the  Months  of  June, 
July  and  Augufly  it  grows  harfh  and  dry, 
and  is  fit  for  nothing. 

As  for  the  Soil;  Clay,  or  any  other  four 
and  uncultivated  Land,  is  proper  for  it,  nor 
doth  it  take  up  fo  much  Tillage  as  other 
Grals-Seeds  do,  growing  well  amongfi  the 
molt  ftubborn  Clods  that  lie  in  the  way : 
on  which  account,  where  any  Gentleman 
has  any  cold  Lands,  they  can’t  be  better 
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employ’d  than  in  fitch  a  way ;  it  being  al¬ 
ways  obfervable  that  thole  Lands  which 
are  not  fit  for  Clover,  Saint-Foin,  Trefoil, 
or  other  Grafles,  may  be  much  improved  by 
Rey-Grafs.  It  will  laft  fome  Years,  and 
what  is  of  great  moment,  the  feeding  of 
Cattle  is  of  mighty  advantage  to  it,  becaufe 
it  will  in  the  Spring  fuftain  double  the  Quan¬ 
tity  that  other  Lands  will  do,  Acre  for  Acre ; 
but  then  it  is  of  no  manner  of  fervice  in 
Autumn,  except  it  be  a  dripping  one,  or 
for  Hay. 

Being  lo wn  in  Autumn,  it  will  be  fit  to 
gra2,e  the  next  Year  for  Horl'es  and  other 
black  Cattle,  without  danger  of  making  it 
bleed. 

If  this  Seed  be  fown  on  Land  entirely 
devoted  to  it,  and  on  which  in  all  probability 
no  Corn,  at  leaft  but  little  will  grow,  then 
two  Bulhels  is  the  leaft  that  can  be  fowed 
there. 

Upon  the  whole,  tho'  Rey-Grals  is  an 
Herb  proper  to  be  l'own  upon  cold,  coarfe, 
auftere  Ground  only,  yet  I  have  often  been 
forty  to  fee  it  admitted  into  Lands  which  are 
warmer,  and  confequently  of  too  great  a 
Value  for  it:  for  whoever  would  lay  down 
any  Land  that  is  tolerably  good,  can’t  do 
it  better  than  with  the  common  Hay-Seed 
which  comes  from  the  fineft  upland  Meadow, 
and  a  proportionable  Quantity  oi  Trefoil 
with  it. 

We 
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We  here  commonly  fow  it  mixed  with 
Clover-Seed  in  the  Spring  with  Barley  or 
Oats,  thus :  When  the  Grain  has  been  har¬ 
rowed  in,  then  fow  the  Grafs-Seed  if  Rey- 
Grafs  alone,  then  harrow  in  two  Bulhels  on 
an  Acre;  but  if  with  Clover,  then  one 
Buftiel  harrowed  in  as  before,  and  about  a 
fortnight  after  roll  fix  pounds  of  Clover  on 
an  Acre. 

Rey-Grafs  feldom  wants  any  affiftance 
till  after  it  has  been  fown  a  Year  or  two; 
but  when  it  does,  you  may  allow  twenty 
or  thirty  Load  of  the  Ihovelings  of  Streets, 
or  Earth  dug  out  of  the  High-way,  and 
mix’d  with  ten  or  fifteen  Load  of  Dung,  and 
five  or  fix  of  Sea-land,  Lime,  or  Coal-alhes. 
And  this  is  indeed  a  lolid  Improvement  for 
any  of  the  Graffes  before  or  after  mention’d. 
Some  mix  it  with  Fowls  Dung,  which  adds 
very  much  to  the  fertility  of  Graffes. 

Objection.  Many  reful'e  to  fow  this 
Grafs  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  the 
greateft  Sourers  of  Ground ;  for  by  its 
itringy,  tenacious  Roots,  it  lays  fuch  ftrong 
hold  of  the  Earth,  that  it  thereby  becomes 
clung,  heavy  and  four.  Secondly,  It  is  a 
Grafs  very  hard  to  deftroy,  notwithftanding 
the  Ground  is  often  ploughed. 

To  this  I  anlwer  That  in  clayey  Grounds,- 
or  any  other,  this  Grals  is  moft  lerviceable,. 
becaufe  early  in  the  Spring,  it  may  Joe  fed 
before  the  Clover  or  Trefoil  comes  up,  with 

which 
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Which  it  is  fown;  but  certainly  it  is  hard 
to  clear  the  Ground  of  it.  And  to  do  it,  I 
think  the  belt  way  is  to  plough  up  the 
Ground,  and  give  a  Winter’s,  then  a  Sum- 
rner’s  Tilth  for  two  or  three  Months,  and 
low  Turnips.  Gravels  are  eafier  clear’d  of 
it  then  clayey  Loams. 

Trefoil. 

IAnds  naturally  kind  for  Corn,  lays  a 
_j  modern  Author,  and  unkind  for  Grafs, 
are  undoubtedly  kind  for  Trefoil;  and  tho" 
it  be  much  impoverifhed  by  long  fowing, 
that  it  will  bear  Corn  no  longer,  yet  fuch 
Land,  being  lown  with  Trefoil-feed,  will 
become  worth  20  or  30  s.  per  Acre.  As 
for  the  Soil  in  which  it  will  grow,  expe¬ 
rience  tells  us,  that  even  clayey,  llifif 
Ground,  or  chalky,  rocky,  gravelly,  or 
hilly  Ground  of  a  very  finall  value,  may  be 
improved  by  this  Grafs :  but  if  the  Land  be 
a  Clay,  that  then  it  mull  be  laid  as  dry  as 
you  pofiibly  can :  That  the  Pafture  for 
Trefoil  is  as  good  and  much  better  than  any 
for  Cattle,  and  elpecially  for  Cows;  for  it 
will  not  only  caufe  them  to  give  more  Milk 
in  quantity,  but  alfo  better  in  quality,  and 
likewife  makes  Butter  and  Cheefe  of  a  de¬ 
licate  yellow  colour :  That  the  Hay  thereof 
is  nourilhing,  and  will  make  Oxen  or  other 
Cattle  as  fat  as  any  other  Hay,  if  it  be 
«  E  made 
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made  in  a  good  Seafon,  that  is,  whilft  it  is 
foil  of  yellow  Bloffoms,  and  not  over-dry, 
(for  it  is  loon  made)  it  does  not  loi'e  its 
colour,  nor  fhrink  in  the  making,  as  Clover- 
grafs  does  j  but  is  much  finer,  greener,  and  in 
ail  points  better  for  Cattle  than  Clover  is: 
That  it  is  particularly  good  for  fatning  of 
Ewes  and  Lambs,  and  free  from  breeding 
rottcnnefs,  which  other  Paftures  are  apt  to 
do.  And  whereas  Clover-grafs  doth  daily 
make  lick;  and  kill  many  Cattle,  this  is: 
free  from  any  luch  danger  •,  and  the  Cattle 
are  fo  lenlible  of  it,  that  they  will  not 
willingly  feed  on  the  Clover  until  they  have 
eat  the  Trefoil  to  the  very  Earth,  as  may 
be  loon  feen,  if  one  half  of  the  Field  be 
town  with  one,  and  the  other  with  the  other: 
Therefore  if  you  are  retolved  to  low  Clo¬ 
ver,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  mix  one  half  of  T re- 
foil  with  it.  That  (in  competition  to  Clo¬ 
ver)  Trefoil  will  endure  much  the  long- 
eft,  if  it  Hand  not  for  Seed ;  for  that  is 
deftru&ive  to  the  Root,  and  the  Sap  is  gone 
that  Ihould  nourilh  it,  becaule  it  muft  be  cut 
late,  and  in  the  heat  of  Summer.  The  next 
year  alter  the  Crop  of  Com  is  taken  off, 
you  may  pafture  or  mow  it,  but  if  it  Hand 
till  the  Seed  is  ripe,  the  Hay  is  fpoiled,  and 
tire  Cattle  will  not  eat  it.  The  time  and 
manner  of  lowing  it,  is,  when  you  fow  Oats 
or  Barley,  which  Ihould  be  done  after  the 
following  manner :  The  Ground  being  fowed 

and 
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and  harrowed  in  with  Corn,  then  fow  the 
Trefoil-Seed,  and  harrow  it  once  in  a  place, 
and  then  roll  it.  Two  Bulhels,  if  in  the 
Hull,  is  often  fown  on  an  Acre  but  if  the 
Seed  is  naked  and  clean,  then  low  twelve 
pounds  on  an  Acre,  and  only  roll,  and  not 
harrow  in:  but  if  mix’d  with  Clover,  then 
fix  pounds  of  each.  The  proper  time  of 
lowing  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  latter  end  of  April.  I  lowed  this  year 
fix  pounds  of  Clover-leed  and  a  Bufhel  of 
Trefoil  in  the  Hull  on  an  Acre  of  Ground, 
and  it  cover’d  it  full  thick :  This  was  amongft 
Barley. 

Trefoil  muft  be  cut  for  Hay  whilft  in 
hloflbm  i  it  is  foon  made,  and  need  not  be 
dried  lo  much  as  common  Hay,  or  Clover. 
Oxen  are  greatly  nourifhed  by  it  green,  and 
by  this  fodder  they  will  grow  fat  in  a  fhort 
time.  Trefoil  is  of  fuch  advantage  to  Land 
that  is  over-run  with  Twitch  Grals,  that  as  it 
grows  quickly  and  branches  much,  it  will 
fo  overlhadow  the  Couch  Grafs,  that  in  a 
little  time  it  will  fmother  it.  Again  this 
Grafs,  no  more  than  Clover,  draws  not  any 
nourishment  from  the  Earth,  which  is  pro- 
per  for  Corn,  as  an  Author  writes;  and  be* 
ing  ploughed  in  when  we  have  a  mind 
to  low  Corn  upon  the  fame  Ground,  it  makes 
a  very  good  Manure,  and  prepares  the  Ground 
very  properly  for  Corn.  This,  like  Clovef 
ploughed  in  when  almoft  knee-high,  is  cal- 
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led  half  die  fling,  as  French  Wheat  is  whole, 
becaufe  the  latter  manures  the  Ground  for 
three  years,  and  Glover  and  Trefoil  but  half 
the  time. 

This  Trefoil  has  a  peculiar  quality  be¬ 
longing  to  it  different  from  all  other  Grafles 
that  I  know  of,  and  what  neither  Authors  in 
their  Books,  as  I  can  find,  nor  Seedfmen  in 
their  Shop-Bills,  take  the  leaft  notice  of: 
And  as  it  is  of  great  advantage,  I  fhall  be  the 
more  particular.  This  Grafs  then  is  lb wn 
by  itfelf  either  naked,  or  in  the  Hull,  to 
the  quantity  aforelaid.  Now  if  the  T refoil 
is  let  grown  to  a  good  head  before  you  turn 
in  your  Cattle,  it’s  a  great  chance  if  lo  much 
does  not  efcape  their  Mouths  as  to  feed  the 
Ground ;  for  this  lort  parts  with  its  Seed 
looner  and  eafier  than  any  other. 

Again,  if  it  Hands  to  be  mown  for  Seed, 
then  it  furely  leaves  lo  much  Seed  behind 
on  the  Ground  as  will  feed  it  next  year,  and 
thicker  than  before.  But  as  there  are  two 
ways  of  preferving  its  Seed  by  fhedding,  lb 
there  are  as  many  to  hinder  it;  for  mowing 
it  for  Hay,  and  after  that  feeding  it  clofe, 
prevents  its  taking  the  Ground  for  the  next 
year.  The  other  way  is  by  giving  the 
Ground  only  one  ploughing  in  broad  Lands 
latterly,  and  harrowing  in  Wheat.  Again, 
this  is  to  be  remark’d,  that  the  more  you 
plough  any  Ground,  and  the  finer  Tilth  you 
make  for  Wheat,  the  finer  this  Grafs  comes 

the 
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the  following  year  5  and  by  this  method  it 
may  be  continued  a  great  many  years,  that 
is,  by  having  Wheat  and  Graft  for  Seed 
or  Food  alternately  5  as  one  does  at  Bark • 
hamflead  on  a  gravelly  Ground,  to  his  great 
profit,  who  is  a  Seedfman. 

Trefoil  is  now  in  great  vogue  for  its, 
feveral  good  qualities,  and  is  of  late  Sown 
with  Glover-graft,  to  prevent  its  hoveing 
Cattle. 

Object.  Notwithftanding  what  is  pub- 
lickly  over  and  over  again  writ  by  feme  of 
the  learned  Gardeners,  and  others,  in  their 
Tradts  of  Husbandry  and  Farming,  and  alio 
in  the  Seed-Shop  Bills,  that  Clover  and  Tre¬ 
foil  draw  their  nourifhment  from  the  Earth 
in  luch  a  different  mode  as  not  to  offend  the 
growth  of  the  Grain  among  which  it  grows  5 
I  here  aver  the  contrary,  and  which  I  can 
prove  by  feveral  inilanees ;  viz.  The  Clover 
and  Trefoil  at  firfl:  lowing,  with  the  Corn, 
m u ft  in  its  infancy  draw  its  fubfiftence  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  Corn  does,  and  from  the 
very  Earth  that  otherwife  would  be  fpent 
in  nourifhing  the  Grain,  by  reafon  they  both 
at  firft  take  their  growth  from  almoft  the 
furface,  as  they  are  harrowed  in  together  j 
and  afterwards  as  the  Graft-roots  ftrike  their 
pecked  or  lpreading  Roots  down,  (which 
fometimes  defeends  to  the  depth  of  fix  or 
eight  Inches)  the  upper  molt  Fibres  have  ftili 
their  proportion  of  Suftion  from  the  Ground 
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near  the  furface;  which  very  Reafon,  by  the 
help  of  frequent  Rains  in  the  Summer,  has 
occafion’d  the  lols  of  vaft  quantities;  nay, 
I  may  fay  near  whole  Crops  of  Corn.  As  a 
great  Farmer  at  Studhan ?,  near  me,  fuffered, 
he  protefled,  the  Ids  of  half  his  Crop  of  Bar* 
ley  by  the  Clover’s  luxuriant  Growth.  And 
In  Northchurch  Parifh,  upon  a  gravelly  Soil, 
the  Farmer  mowed  his  Trefoil  for  Seed, 
then  ploughed  it  into  broad  Lands;  after 
that,  hack’d  or  comb’d  it,  then  lowed  it  in 
Stitches.  The  Wheat  thus  fowed  on  a  fine 
Tilth,  flourifhed  to  admiration  •,  but  before 
the  next  Harveft,  the  Trefoil  grew  fo  faft, 
that  it  crippled  the  Wheat,  and  made  it 
hardly  worth  reaping.  And  the  very  Per* 
Ion  that  ploughed  the  Ground  on  which  the 
Wheat-crop  was  fet  that  year,  lives  Plough* 
man  at  this  time  with  the  Duke  of  Bridge - 
water.  And  however  fome  may  lucceed 
by  letting  Trefoil  grow  amongil  their 
Wheat,  I  am  fare  they  run  a  great  rifque 
of  lollng  their  Crop;  and  where  they  do 
fucceed,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  defedive- 
nefs  of  the  Seed,  a  dry  Summer,  or  that 
their  Ground  when  lowed  with  Wheat  was 
clotty  and  fourifh,  which  impedes  as  much 
the  growth  of  this  Grafs,  as  a  fine  Tilth  fa¬ 
cilitates  it*  Now,  therefore,  the  fureft  way 
to  be  fafe  in  obtaining  this  moft  ferviceable 
Grafs,  is  to  low  and  harrow  it  in  with  Bar¬ 
ley  in  the  Hull  or  Husk,  which  keeps  it 
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from  taking  root  longer  than  if  Town  naked, 
by  which  means  the  Barley  or  Oats  get  the 
ftartj  or  if  fown  naked,  then  let  it  be  a 
fortnight  after  the  Barley  is  fown,  as  is  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  But  feveral  fow  it  and  har¬ 
row  it  in  the  Husk  with  Peas,  as  I  did  this 
year,  and  it  took  well :  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
it  is  of  fuch  a  hardy  nature,  as  not  fo  loon 
to  be  fmothered  by  the  Pea-haulm^  as  Clo¬ 
ver  is. 

S  A  I  N  T-P  O  I  N, 

IS  an  extraordinary  Improver  of  dry, 
gravelly,  fandy,  chalky  Grounds,  even 
tho’  they  have  been  over-run  with  Heath, 
Ling,  or  Fern,  or  Brakes  j  for  this  takes  deep 
root  in  the  Ground,  which  being  large,  lup- 
ports  itfelf  in  the  dry  eft,  hotteft  Seafon,  and 
will  produce  a  great  burden  when  there  is 
little  Grafs  to  be  had  elfewhere.  The  moft 
barren  Land  will  produce  this  without  much 
manuring,  and  that  fhould  be  Soot,  about 
fifteen  Bufhels  on  an  Acre  every  third  year; 
Pome  put  more,  and  feldomer;  but  that  is 
wrong,  as  being  an  extreme:  and  when  it 
has  ftood  twenty  or  more  years,  the  Ground 
will  produce  valuable  Crops  of  Corn.  In 
the  fowing  this  Seed,  as  well  as  all  other- 
foreign  Grades,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  Ground  be  brought  into  a  verv  fine 
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Tilth,  elfe  it  will  not  anfwer.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  Town  amonglt  Oats  or  Barley,  but 
the  latter  is  belt ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fow 
your  Soot  over  the  Corn  and  Grals-Seeds, 
The  quantity  of  Saint-  Foin  Seed  is  at  leaft 
four  Bulhels  on  an  Acre,  and  the  Barley 
three.  But  this  lbrt  of  Grafs- Seed  muft  be 
harrowed  in  at  the  fame  time  the  Corn 
is  harrowed;  fo  that  one  harrowing  will  ferve 
both,  becaufe  the  Seed  is  large,  and  requires 
to  be  well  covered.  The  greateft  care  that 
is  to  be  taken,  is  the  not  feeding  it  at  all 
the  firft  Summer,  nor  very  early  the  next 
Spring,  becaufe  it  will  be  apt  to  bleed  it- 
felf  to  death :  for  the  lweetnefs  is  fuch, 
that  it  will  provoke  Cattle  to  bite  into  the 
knot  in  the  Ground,  and  lo  lpoil  it. 

Lucern-Grass,  other  wife  called  Me¬ 
dic-Clover,  Snail-Trefoil,  or 

i  8 

Burgundy-Fodder, 

THIS  Plant  is  a  molt  valuable  Grafs, 
for  its  excellent  quick  growth  and 
duration,  and  has  railed  fome  of  the  greateft 
Improvements  in  England.  It  is  of  a  liiccu- 
ient  or  juicy  nature,*  it  makes  Cows  abound 
in  Milk  more  than  any  other  Fodder,  whe¬ 
ther  they  eat  it  green  or  dry:  Oxen  are  very 
lpeedily  fattened  by  it,  and  Horfes  are  no 
Ids  advantaged  by  feeding  on  it.  Its  Crop 
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for  the  moft  part  is  double  the  quantity  of 
Saint-Foin,  and  may,  if  it  likes  the  Ground,, 
be  mowed  three  times  in  a  Summer.  But  let 
it  grow  where  it  will,  it  may  bear  two  cut¬ 
tings,  the  one  in  May,  and  the  other  in 
MuguJtj  and  carry  a  ftrong  Pafture  for 
Winter. 

The  Soil  moft  proper  for  it  is  light  Ground,, 
fuch  as  Sand,  Gravel,  or  Hazle  Mould ;  or  if 
the  Ground  be  very  ftiff,  then  burn  the  Sur¬ 
face,  which  is  called  Denlhiring,  and  by  that 
means  the  Soil  will  become  ft  for  it;  but  it 
has  been  tried  in  ftiff  Soils  and  moift  Lands 
and  has  fucceeded  very  well;  this  has  been 
done  in  my  neighbourhood  on  a  clayey1 
bottom  under  the  Mould  on  a  cold  Hill# 
and  proved  well;  but  on  fuch  fort  of 
Ground  it  lhould  be  fown  late,  as  in  April  or 
May.  n 

When  we  make  Hay  of  it,  we  mull 
dry  it  well  before  we  houle  it,  and  it  fhould 
be  given  to  Cows,  with  Barley  or  Oat-Straw,, 
like  Glover.  But  certain  it  is,  that  fandy* 
chalky,  or  gravelly  Ground  will  beft  agree 
with  this  valuable  Grafs,  when  it  is  well 
till’d ;  and  undoubtedly  the  richer  the  Earth, 
the  lels  Seed  will  ferve,  and  the  more  it  will 
fill  and  increale.  Eight  or  ten  pounds  will 
be  fufficient  bn  rich  Land,  but  twelve  or 
thirteen  on  Land  which  is  poorer.  On 
fome  poor  Tandy  Land  that  would  not  bear 

com- 
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common  Grafs,  there  has  been  prodigious 
Crops. 

Stony  Land  indeed  is  without  probability 
of  Succefs,  becaufe  the  Seed  being  very 
fmall,  is  in  courfe  buried  in  fuch  Ground. 
The  Dreffing,  is  the  ftrewing  by  hand  out 
of  a  Seedcot  Wood  or  Coal-Afhes,  Sea- 
fand,  Malt-duft,  Clay,  Peat,  Fern,  or  Brick¬ 
kiln  Afhes,  which  will  caul'e  a  new  fermen¬ 
tation  in  the  Ground,  if  lown  with  or  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Seed,  and  caul'e  it  to 
fpring  up  apace ;  tho’,  in  my  opinion,  Soot 
exceeds  them  all.  This  Grafs  is  fomewhat 
tender,  and  may  as  well  be  fown  in  February 
and  March  in  a  warm  dry  Soil  and  Situation, 
as  in  April  and  May  on  a  clay,  wet,  or 
cold  Ground.  And  in  cafe  the  Lucern-,  when 
old,  mould  be  cut  off  a  little  by  the  cold 
W eather  in  the  Months  before  mentioned 
{which  is  the  only  misfortune  of  it)  what 
can  be  better  for  it,  than  to  mow  off  the 
dead  Grafs,  and  give  it  a  fprinkling  of  Soot 
or  Afhes?  If  the  nature  of  the  Ground  will 
admit  of  it,  it  fhould  be  ploughed  ten  Inches 
deep,  for  the  Root  of  this  Grafs  runs  like  a 
Dock,  a  pretty  way  into  the  Earth.  It 
fhould  be  fown  amongft  Oats  or  Barley,  and 
after  the  very  fame  method  as  Clover  is 
lowed,  not  harrowed  in,  but*  rolled  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  Corn  is  lowed ;  and  if 
thick  fown,  will  deftroy  Weeds  to  the  pur-? 
pofe?  and  laft  twenty  years.  An  Acre  will 
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keep  three  Horfes  a  year,  and  fats  them  in 
ten  or  twelve  days. 

Object.  They  lay  it  is  dangerous  turning 
in  Cows  to  feed  on  this  Grafs,  becaufe  it  is 
apt  to  hove  them. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  It  is  fo,  for  either  Cow, 
Sheep,  or  Ox  •,  but  if  the  directions  are  ob- 
ferved,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Clo¬ 
ver,  there  is  not  fuch  great  danger.  * 

Ploughing,  Soils,  Dressings. 

IT  is  evident,  that  Earth  often  digged 
and  skreen’d  in  a  Garden,  produces  the 
heft  Tillage  fo  is  it  the  principal  realon, 
that  ploughing  and  harrowing  of  Land  makes 
it  the  more  fruitful;  and  this  by  fome  is 
called  as  good  as  a  forry  Dreffing:  for  by 
this  means,  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  or  the  Sal 
terra ,  is  collected,  as  alio  that  of  the  Air  and 
Rain;  which  leveral  vegetable  Salts  being 
put  into  a  condition  to  act,  by  the  fineneis 
and  fvveetnefs  of  the  Earth,  are  the  Life  and 
INourilhment  of  all  things  that  grow  therein; 
and  for  the  want  of  thefe  two  Qualifications, 
many  Crops  have  been  loft.  So  that  upon  the 
due  Knowledge  of  Ploughing,  and  the  right 
PraCtice  thereof,  depends  chiefly  the  right 
benefit  of  Farming.  Befides,  a  light  Earth 
is  capacitated  to  receive  the  nitrous  Dews 
and  celeftial  Influences,  which  coagulate 
and  fix  on  the  fame;  when  a  heavy,  lour, 

'  '  Earth 

*  For  a  farther  Account  of  Grafs  Seeds,  fee  Mr,  Switzers 
Compendious  Method, 
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Earth  miflfes,  and  goes  without  that  benefit 
And  therefore  I  fhall  here  endeavour  to 
fiuppiy  in  lome  meafure,  I  believe  I  may  fay, 
what  moft  Authors  have  been  hitherto  chiefly 
wanting  in;  and  the  main  reafon  for  their _ 
©million,  I  prefume,  is,  their  not  being  ac» 
quainted  with  the  practical  part  of  Plough¬ 
ing,  although  it  is  certainly  the  moft  ne- 
celfary  Branch  of  Farming. 

Strong  clay  Grounds  can’t  be  too  often 
ploughed  and  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Froft. 
Gravels,  Chalks,  Sands,  and  fuch  light 
Grounds,  are  much  looner  brought  into  a 
Tilth  with  lefs  Ploughings;  for  frequent 
Plough ings  in  thefe  Ibrt  of  Grounds  are  of 
very  ill  confequence,  becaufe,  as  we  fay, 
they  are  loon  worn  out  by  it :  i.  e.  the  heavy 
Rains  falling  on  the  Gravels,  wafh  the 
Mould  away,  and  leave  the;  ftony  part  too 
naked ;  and  fo  on  the  Sands  and  Chalks,  it 
walhes  away  the  beft,  and  leaves  the  grofler, 
worfer  part  behind.  And  therefore  ’tis  the 
modern  pradice  to  fow  thefe  Lands  with 
Clover,  Trefoil,  Lucern,  or  other  Graffes, 
which  by  being  laid  down  one  Summer,  will 
In  that  time  obtain  a  graffy  Cruft,  which  the 
Gravel  will  feed  on  feme  time  after;  then  about 
a  month  before  Michaelmas,  or  later,  give 
it  one  ploughing,  and  harrow  in  ePi?ky  or 


cDugdale  Wheat. 

But  ftis  the  Expreffion  of  a  great  Farmer* 
That  as  fare  as  he  ploughed  loch  a  Lay 
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deep,  lb  fare  he  was  to  lole  the  greateft 
part  of  his  Crop.  Therefore  he  ploughs 
fuch  grafiy  Crufts  in  as  fmall  narrow  Tho- 
loughs  as  poflible,  and  as  lhallow  as  he 
can,  then  fows  his  Wheat,  and  harrows  it 
in;  and  if  any  Grafs  or  Twitch  appears,  he 
and  his  Man  ufed  to  rake  it  up,  and  carry 
it  away. 

W7et  Grounds  that  have  a  clayey  bottom 
are  not  fo  proper  for  this  fort  of  Culture, 
becaufe  the  Water,  Froft  and  Winds  are  apt 
to  chill  and  kill  the  Wheat  j  and  this’  lort  of 
Land  being  naturally  four,  is  very  apt  to  run 
with  Twitch-grafs  and  other  Weeds,  and  lb 
choaks  the  W  heat  as  to  make  it  a  very  thin 
Crop  at  Harveft.  Yet  where  fuch  wet  flat 
Land  can  be  drained,  or  well  chalked  or 
limed,  there  allowance  muft  be  given  j  and 
poflibly  there  then  may  be  good  Crops  of 
Wheat  fucceed,  but  it  muft  be  under  fuch 
particular  advantages :  For  1  have  known  the 
Farmers  in  the  Vale,  that  lie  flat  and  wet,  to 
forbear  lowing  Wheat,  and  prefer  a  Barley 
Crop,  becauie  the  former  lies  and  fuflers 
fry  the  Winter’s  extremities,  when  the  latter 
only  by  the  Summer. 

For  this  reafon,  Stitches  or  Ridges  are  bell 
to  fovv  W7heat  on,  becaufe  it  prevents  in 
fome  meafure  the  blafting  of  it:  for  Wheat 
is  eafily  overcharged  with  Water  either  in 
Winter  or  Summer,  and  they  defend  it 
from  the  extremities  of  Weather,  dpecially 
•  1  ,  cold 
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cold  Winds;  for  the  more  uneven  any  piece 
ol  Land  is,  the. better  it  bears  the  violences 
of  Winter:  Therefore  in  the  Champain 
Countries  where  .they  do  not  plough  and  low 
in  Ridges,  they  harrow  not  their  Wheat  in 
but  low  it  under  thorough,  and  leave  it  rough, 
becaule  it  breaks  the  fleeting  Winds.  And* 
in  imitation  of  this,  the  Gardeners  now-a- 
days  lay  their  Gardens  Ihelving,  not  only 
the  better  to  Ihelter  their  Seeds  from  the  cold 
Winds,  but  alio  to  give  them  the  advantage 
of  the  Sun:  and  therefore  it  is  .a  notion  en¬ 
tertain’d  here,  that  Wheat  on  the  broad 
Land  is  more  apt  to  ftrike  or  blight,  than 
on  the  Ridge  or  Stitch.  & 

I  have  been  inform’d,  the  following  Me¬ 
thod  is  made  ule  of  in  lome  places  to  drain 
Land :  If  on  a  flat  piece  of  Ground,  they 
dig  down  at  dilcretion  three  or  four  feet 
wide  at  top,  and  lo  narrower  till  they  come 
to  the  bottom  i  which  Trench  being  cut  to 
a  fall  or  defeent,  they  at  fmall  diftances 
leave  fhelves  on  each  fide  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  perhaps  two  or  three,  according 
to  the  depth,  which  are  cut  on  each  fide  in 
the  Earth,  then  fill  the  bottom  with  ftones, 
or  beech  or  bufli  Faggots,  and  lay  on  till 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top;  when  they 
throw  on  the  Mould,  and  plough  it,  as  if  no 
digging  had  been. 

Where  fuch  flat  and  wet  Ground  is  fown 
with  Wheat  on  one  ploughing  up  of  Clover 
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or  Trefoil,  a  good  way  is  to  let  a  Crop  of 
T urnips  follow  the  next  Summer,  to  fweeten 
the  Ground  and  kill  the  twitch  and  lour 
Grals:  and  in  order  to  this,  I  plough  the 
Wheat-flitch  down  prelenrly  after  Harveft. 
This,  with  feme  more  ploughings,  prepares 
the  Ground  for  any  Grain  or  Grals  the  next 
Spring  or  Summer.  7 

In  all  Grounds  that  are  infefted  with 


Weeds,  and  where  a  Fin  on  the  Share  can 
be  ufed;  there  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
fervice  by  cutting  off  the  Heads  of  the  Hog- 
weeds,  bruiting  and  crippling  others,  and 
wholly  extirpating  the  fmaller  fort. 

After  a  Crop  of  Turnips  are  eaten  off” 
and  you  defign  to  fow  the  Land  with  Bar¬ 
ley,  let  the  firft  ploughing  be  as  fhallow 
as  poffible,  and  the  lecond  more  deep,  then 
harrow  and  low :  by  this  means  you  have 
the  benefit  ot  the  Sheep-dung;  but  if  you 
plough  too  deep  the  firft  time,  you  lole  part 
of  it. 

Plough  all  forts  of  binding  Ground,  efpe* 
dally  Gravels,  very  fhallow,  when  you  fow 
your  Grain ;  otherwife  a  great  deal  of  it  will 
not  come  thorough. 

Chalk  that  is  yellow  without  fide,  and  fat 
and  moift  within,  is  the  right,  and  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  Soot  or  any  other  Dreffing;  but 
hurlocky,  ftony  Chalk  does  a  great  deal  of 
harm  inftead  of  good,  and  will  lie  fix  or 
leven  years  without  fhattering,  And  the  beft 

way 
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way  to  enjoy  Chalk,  is  to  put  it  on  a  Wheat-* 
ftubble  or  a  Barley-ltubble,  and  fow  it  with 
Peas  on  one  ploughing  for  the  firft  time? 
but  be fure  plough  it  in  very  {hallow,  be- 
caule  it  naturally  defcends,  and  is  often  loft 
bv  indifcreet  ploughings.  Chalk  does  moft 
fervice  on  wet  clayey  Grounds,  and  of  late 
years  they  chalk  their  Gravels  to  keep  them 
from  binding.  It  is  faid,  that  Chalk  is  in  its 
nature  cold  and  dry,  will  fvveeten  the  Earth, 
make  it  hollow,  and  keep  it  dry,  and  thereby 
fits  it  for  improvement  by  other  Drelfings. 
Small  Chalk-ftpnes  fctatch’d  up  by  the 
Sheep  in  Summer,  will  turn  to  Flint ;  there¬ 
fore  Chalk  muft  not  be  dug  in  Summer 
againft  Winter,  becaufe  ’twill  harden  by  the 
Sun  and  Weather,  and  not  be  fo  good  ?  fb 
that  the  beft  time  is  between  Allhallontide 
and  Candlemas  to  lay  it  on. 

Hot fe- Hoeing:  This  is  a  pretty,  inge¬ 
nious  Contrivance  to  fave  the  Expence  of 
Men  Hoeing,  (which  generally  is  7  s.  an 
Acre  in  all)  if  managed  accordingly;  which 
cannot  be  done,  unlefs  a  right  Plough  is 
made  uie  of.  The  Author  of  a  late  Book, 
1  know  defcribes  the  Invention  of  one;  but 
a  Perlon  near  me,  committed  a  Miftake  in 
ufing  the  common  Wheel-plough  of  Hert¬ 
fordshire:  Firft,  he  made  two  Thoroughs 
dole  together,  and  drill’d  in  Horfe  Beans 
by  the  Hand  ?  then  at  eight  feet  diftance  he 
did  the  fame,  and  fo  on  throughout  the 

Field; 
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Field ;  but  this  did  not  anfwer  to  above  half 
i  Crop;  for  the  Wheels  kept  the  Share- 
Point  from  coming  near  enough  the  Rows  of 
3eans  to  turn  up  the  Mould  on  their  Roots, 
ind  lb  kill  the  Weeds;  lo  that  they  were  in 
i  great  mealure  choaked  at  Harveft.  I  took 
i  Neighbour  with  me,  and  view’d  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  more  than  once,  and  oblerved,  that 
)ur  Vale  Foot-Plough  is  proper  for  this  way, 
srovided  Wheels  are  faftned  to  it ;  which  is 
l  piece  of  Iron  about  twelve  Inches  long 
-vith  notches :  by  this  you  may  let  the  Plough 
learer  the  Rows,  or  further  from  them,  and 
b  turn  up  the  Earth  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
md  alfo  all  between  the  Rows.  And  it  is  alfo 
hought  that  the  Rows  of  Beans  at  four  feet 
liftance,  are  better  than  at  eight,  becaufe 
here  then  will  be  a  double  Crop,  and  the 
Ground  altogether  clean’d  as  well  for  the 
text  Wheat-Crop,  by  two  or  more  Horfes 
Irawing  length- ways  in  the  Foot-Plough., 
rhe  defign  of  this  Practice  is  to  employ  the 
allow  Ground,  and  get  a  Crop  off  it,  and 
it  the  fame  time  prepare  the  Land  for  W  heat 
he  Michaelmas  following ,  as  well  as  if  no 
ueh  Crop  had  been,  (for  Peas  or  Beans 
lurt  not  the  Ground  as  other  Grain  does :) 
>y  which  method  you  have  the  Earth 
:very  year  under  Crops,  lometimes  by  this 
jod-warey  and  lometimes  it  may  be  done 
>y  foreign  Graffes;  fo  that  the  third  Sum- 

F  mer 
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mer  is  here  got,  which  formerly  ufed  to  be 
loft,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Farmer. 

Lime  being  a  calcined  Chalk,  abounds  i 
with  alkalous  Salts,  and  is  a  great  Friend  to  i 
Vegetation,  ufed  in  the  before-mentioned  I 
manner  in  the  account  of  Wheat.  Lime 
Hack’d,  and  low’d  on  a  wettifh  Ground,  did 
a  great  deal  of  fervice  in  a  cold  wet  Spring, 
by  keeping  the  Wheat  growing,  when  o- 
thers  yellowed  and  died.  Lime  makes 
Wheat  gather,  and  become  more  thick. 
Lime  mix’d  with  Earth  and  Dung  together,  is 
a  very  excellent  Compoft  for  any  Land,  as 
likewife  is  Chalk  mix’d  with  bottoms  of  Ponds, 
or  parings  of  Commons,  or  balks  of  Fields, 
and  let  lie  a  year,  two,  or  three,  being  feveral 
times  well  incorporated :  This  will  be  fhat- 
ter’d  by  the  Froft,  and  become  fine  Dref- 
fing,  efpecially  for  Grafs-Ground.  Some 
will  chalk  Grafs-Ground  about  Michaelmas, 
faying,  it  will  loon  devour  and  eat  it  up; 
that  it  thickens  the  Ground,  keeps  it  dry 
and  warm,  and  kills  Mofs.  Others  will 
chalk  over  Clover  that  has  lain  a  year  or 
two,  and  it  will  hold  longer.  A  Perfon 
harrow’d  in  flack’d  Lime  with  his  Turnip- 
feed,  on  a  wettifh  loamy  Ground,  about 
forty  Bufhels  to  an  Acre ;  this  kept  the  Fly 
off,  when  others  were  eaten  up,  and  had  a 
good  Crop  i  the  quantity  was  two  Pounds 
of  Seed  on  an  Acre;.  The  Lime  having  lain 
in  the  Field  till  the  Weather  flack’d  it  on 

an 
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an  heap,  then  (owed  and  harrowed  in  twice 
in  a  place,  then  the  Seed  was  fown  and  har¬ 
rowed  once  in  a  place.  The  black  Cater¬ 
pillar  had  juft  taken  a  new-hoed  piece  of 
Turnips,  and  eaten  a  few  yards  Iquare  clean 
up,  and  would  have  quickly  deftroy’d  the 
whole  Field;  but  the  Owner  throwing  lome 
powder’d  Lime  over,  kill’d  them  all:  fo 
that  Lime  kills  Slug,  Caterpillar,  Fly  and 
Worm,  as  does  Soot,  Allies,  Brine,  or  Cham- 
ber-lye. 

Stale,  or  Chamber-lye,  if  kept  a  Week, 
two,  or  three,  will  be  fufficient  Dreffing 
without  any  thing  elfe,  poured  on  the  Wheat- 
Stitch  through  a  Garden-pot  Spout,  the 
Man  "walking  with  it  in  his  Hand  all  the  time 
he  iprinkles  it  on;  a  little  nourilhes,  but 
too  much  kills.  This  may  be  done  in  Win¬ 
ter,  even  till  the  Wheat  fpires,  or  longer, 
and  will  foon  recover  the  fait  burning  Heat 
by  the  Roots  being  fhaded ;  but  on  Grals- 
Ground  it  ftiould  not  be  put  on  after  Fe¬ 
bruary,  becaule  it’s  longer  coming  up  before 
the  Root  is  lhaded.  Its  virtue  fometimes 
may  be  feen  in  four  or  five  days  after  it’s 
put  on.  Uled  right,  as  one  faid,  his  the 
heft  of  Dreffing  for  every  thing  that  grows 
from  the  Tree  to  the  Shrub.  A  Horfe- 
keeper  uled  to  take  the  Stale  out  of  the 
Hole  in  the  Stable,  and  throw  it  on  the 
Wheat-ftitch,  and  it  made  it  fo  rank,  that 
tho’  they  cut  it  leveral  times,  yet  it  became 

F  2  all 
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all  Straw  at  Harveft,  and  no  Corn.  I  knew  a 
Vine  at  the  back-door  of  a  Publick-Houfe 
that  had  a  little  Bank  raifed  about  the  Root ; 
in  this  the  Guefts  frequently  pifs'd,  and  it 
produced  more  Grapes  every  Year  than  any 
one  Vine  in  thefe  parts.  And  the  like  fuc- 
cefs,  in  proportion,  I  find  by  throwing  Stale 
on  the  diftant  Roots  of  my  young  Apple 
and  Pear-Trees.  I  fave  it  in  two  Kilder¬ 
kins,  which  increafes  its  Itrength  by  longer 
keeping. 

cDungs.  Cow-dung  is  the  worft  Dung 
to  endure  wet  of  any  other,  but  kept  in 
cover,  and  mix’d  with  fhort  Horfe-dung, 
Allies  and  Chamber-lye,  is  excellent  Manure, 
lowed  out  of  the  Seed-cot  with  the  Hand, 
for  any  Grafs  or  Grain.  Others  fave  this 
fhort,  by  itfelf,  or  put  it  under  Fowls. 
II’  Dung  is  to  be  laid  on  Wheat  or  Barley 
after  it  is  fowed,  it  is  beft  done  immediately, 
becaufe  then  the  Blade  will  eafily  make  its 
way  through  *  but  if  this  is  done  any  thing 
late,  it  burns  up  and  yellows  the  Blade,  and 
rots  it.  Dung  was  put  on  Wheat  the  6th 
of  April  by  a  negligent  Parmer,  but  did 
little  fcrvice.  Wheat  on  other  Straw  put 
every  night  into  a  Fold  on  Grafs-Groond  in 
Winter,  will  be  trod  in  by  the  Sheep,  and 
do  fcrvice.  Another  lows  Malt-duff  on  new- 
fown  Barley,  and  is  a  good  Drefling;  and 
lb  are  any  fort  of  Allies.  But  above  inoft  is 
Soot,  about  twepty  Bufhels,  or  more,  on  an 

Acre 
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Acre  of  Wheat  or  Barley  5  if  on  Wheat,  it 
fhould  not  be  lown  before  Candlemas ,  be-* 
eaufe  the  cold,  long  Rains  and  Snows  are 
apt  to  wafh  it  in  too  loon ;  nor  is  it  fafe  to 
low  it  much  later,  left  a  Drought  fucceed, 
and  inftead  of  affifting  the  'Wheat,  will  help 
to  burn  it  up,  as  a  great  deal  did  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  1731.  efpecially  on  the  Gravels  and 
Sands.  I  think  him  in  the  right,  that  won't 
put  his  Dung  on  the  fallow  Ground  till  a  little 
before  he  lows,  becauie  it’s  apt  to  breed 
Weeds,  and  wafted  by  the  Sun,  Rain,  and 
Air.  Dungs  ought  to  be  well  rotted,  turn'd 
and  mix'd,  before  they  are  laid  on  the  Ground, 
that  the  Seeds  of  Weeds  may  be  Ipoiled  and 
hundred  propagating.  The  Mud  of  a  Pond 
not  emptied  before  in  thirty  Years,  was  put 
on  Sward,  and  it  being  of  a  greafy  tenacious 
nature,  was  allowed  by  the  Country- men  to 
be  Drelfing  for  the  fame  for  feven  Years  to 
come;  but  a  gravelly  or  clay  Mud  rather 
preys  on  than  nourifhes  the  Ground.  A  Per- 
Ion  I  knew  drels’d  his  fliarp  Gravels  with 
Coney-clippings,  Horn-lhavings,  Hoofs,  &c. 
which  does  not  benefit  the  Ground  prefently. 
He  left  his  Farm  about  two  years  after,  when 
the  fucceeding  Tenant  had  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  thereof.  Befides,  as  an  ingenious  Far¬ 
mer  faid,  long  Horle-litter  will  anfwer  as 
well,  either  ploughed  in,  or  immediately 
laid  on  the  Wheat  or  Barley  after  it  is  lown. 
Thefe  Gravels  being  of  a  hungry  nature,  will 
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feed  on  it,  or  draw  it  all  in  by  the  next  Har-s 
veft.  This  long  Horfe-litter  preferves  this 
fort  of  Ground  from  Ihoaling  in  frofty  Wea¬ 
ther;  for  it  being  a  light  loofe  Earth,  is 
apt  to  flutter,  and  leave  the  Wheat  un¬ 
covered,  as  will  alfo  the  Chalks  and  Sands. 
I  know  a  great  Farmer  that  calls  Gravels 
the  Land  of  Forget fulnefs ,  as  being  of  a 
hawky,  voracious  Nature,  devouring  a  Angle 
Drefling  too  loon,  and  then  the  Crop  dwindles 
and  complains ;  fo  that  where  it  can  be  done, 
the  prefent  practice  is  to  fold,  and  cart- 
dung  on  this,  as  well  as  Chalk  and  Sands; 
and  then,  as  they  are  kerning  Grounds,  will 
return  often  the  belt  of  Crops.  Turnips 
footed  about  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
are  up,  will  be  entirely  focured  from  the 
Fly.  Sheep-Dreffing  by  the  Fold  is  one  of 
the  belt  of  Dungs,  and  agrees  with  all  forts 
of  Earth.  It’s  true,  that  Summer-folding 
is  certainly  the  bell;  but  when  conveniency 
will  allow,  I  am  for  Winter  alfo:  as  they  do 
in  fome  parts  of  Surrey  fold  none  in  Sum« 
mer,  only  in  Winter;  this  is  where  they 
have  a  Crop  on  the  Ground  every  year,  and 
where  the  Earth  will  allow  of  it ;  for  their 
greafy  Wool,  the  Heat  of  their  Bodies,  their 
Dung  and  Stale  will  nourifti  the  Ground  at 
all  times.  And  for  this  purpofe  I  have 
Racks  thatch’d  or  boarded  in  the  Winter  to, 
keep  their  Straw  or  Hay  dry,  and  moved 
with  their  Fold,  I  know  two  Far*? 
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-ners  have  attempted  the  folding  cf  Hogs 
with  ftrong  Hurdles,  but  were  tired  with  the 
Milchiefs  they  otherways  did.  One  had  a 
Crop  of  Turnips  bitten  by  .Cattle  that  broke 
in  j  the  Owner  finding  they  were  like  to  rot, 
ploughed  them  in,  and  had  a  great  Crop  of 
Barley  on  the  fame,  which  enriched  the 
Ground.  Some  time  alter,  another  folded  on 
his  Turnips  as  loon  as  town,  and  had  an 
excellent  Crop. 

Burnt  Clay ;  With  three  or  four  pecks 
of  a  Mattock,  the  whole  Ant-hill  will  come 
out  like  a  Core.  A  few  Wheel-barrows 
full  of  this  Earth  may  be  eafily  fired 
with  the  help  of  a  little  Brufli-wood  or 
Sticks i  but  care  rauft  be  taken  that  vent 
is  not  given  to  the  fire,  which  is  done 
by  throwing  Earth  on  where  the  Smoke 
comes  through ;  fo  may  you  increate  it  into 
a  round  body  in  the  Summer-time,  till  as  big 
as  you  pleafe.  When  you  have  fired  about 
three  Loads,  you  may  put  on  your  Clay,  a 
little  at  a  time  with  the  Shovel,  and  the  fire 
by  degrees  will  bring  a  red  or  other  Clay, 
cr  Flint-ftones,  into  an  Alh  or  Powder  % 
which  certainly  is  a  molt  excellent  Dreffing 
for  any  Grain  or  Grafs.  About  forty  Bulhels 
fows  an  Acre  by  the  Hand  out  of  a  Seed-cot  5 
and  harrowed  in  with  Barley  and  Grais-Seeds, 
does  vaft  lervice.  I  had  it  burnt  for  a  half 
penny  a  heap'd  fingle  Bufhel.  Others  get 
fix  or  eight  Loads  of  Clay  cut  into  fpits, 
about  as  thick  as  a  Brick;  let  it  be  pretty 
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well  dried  in  the  Sun,  and  having  made  a 
heap  of  Furze-faggot,  Billets,  Coal,  or  other 
Combuftibles,  laid  one  upon  another,  about 
as  big  as  a  little  Bonfire,  in  a  pyramidal  Form, 
bring  the  Spits  of  Clay,  and  lay  them  round 
the  lame,  two  or  three  Spits  thick,  leaving 
only  room  to  put  in  the  fire ;  and  then  light 
the  lame.  The  Clay  by  the  innate  heat  of  the 
Wood,  &c,  within,  will  foon  take  fire,  and 
as  it  advances  outwards,  ftill  lay  on  more 
fpits  of  Clay,  placing  them  in  fuch  an  or¬ 
der,  fo  that  the  fire  may  be  pent  up  within 
the  heap,  and  never  fuffered  to  go  out;  for 
If  you  do  that,  your  labour  will  be  loft,  and 
you  muft  begin  again.  After  you  have  burnt 
up  your  fix  or  eight  Loads  of  Clay,  which 
Is  a  little  dry,  the  heat  which  is  within  will 
be  fo  great,  as  that  it  will  fire  any  thing ; 
and  then  you  may  lay  on  the  Clay  green  as  it 
is  dug  out  of  the  Pit,  being  always  watchful 
to  keep  a  new  addition  of  it,  laying  on  one 
after  another;  but  not  too  faft  neither,  left 
you  fmother  the  fire,  and  put  it  out  that 
way :  this  you  may  enlarge,  and  fpread  out 
at  the  feet  as  the  heap  fwells;  and  if  occafion 
be,  there  may  be  ftages  of  boards  laid,  on 
which  the  Men  may  ftand  who  place  the 
fpits  of  Clay.  This  being  done,  and  the  fire 
kept  continually  in,  and  watch'd  night  and 
day,  you  will  foon  have  as  large  a  heap  as 
you  pleafe  for  the  Improvement  of  Land; 
for  the  larger  the  heap  grows,  the  eaficr  it  is 
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£0  burn  the  Clay.  This  is  a  moft  cheap 
Drefling,  and  not  only  agrees  with  all  forts 
of  Land  and  Situations  5  but  alfo  laid  about 
the  Roots  of  young  or  old  Fruit-Trees 
pretty  thick,  enlarges,  multiplies  and  acce¬ 
lerates  their  Fruit;  and  is  proper  to  low  over 
all  Kitchen-garden  Ware. 

Hog-Dung  is  reckoned  the  beft  to  put 
on  Barley-ground  juft  before  lowing,  and 
ploughed  in ;  it  is  moft  efficacious  taken 
directly  out  of  the  Sty  or  Yard,  and  carry  d 
to  the  Field.  This,  as  well  as  Cow-dung, 
is  reckoned  a  cool  Manure  5  and  therefore 
belt  fuits  Gravels  or  Sands. 

‘Pits  are  often  made  ufe  of,  to  throw  in 
Horfer-Jitter  and  other  Stuffy  in  order  to  rot; 
but  this  is  a  miftake,  for  thele  Pits  rather 
prevent  it.  Laying  on  level  Ground,  and 
often  turning,  furthers  it  belt. 

Sand  laid  on,  and  mixed  with  Clay- 
ground,  fhortens  it,  and  makes  it  more 
fertile,  as  does  Clay  with  Sand. 

Cover  over  Dungs  and  Affies  keeps  in  their 
Salts,  which  otherways  would  be  waftfd 
out  by  the  Rains,  and  exhanfted  by  the  Sun 
and  Air.  And  under  this  Cover,  crude  Earth 
may  be  brought  and  trampled  on  bv  Sheep 
or  other  Cattle,  in  the  Winter,  and  lo  en¬ 
riched  as  to  become  good  Manure. 

All  forts  of  Salt  Dreflings  from  the  Sea, 
which  in  iome  places  abounds  with  plenty  of 
Jhem,  as  I  haye  feen  on  the  Coafts  of  ‘Devon 

*  w* 
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and  Cornwall,  as  their  Sea-weed  or  Ore-* 
weed,  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea, 
and  is  tore  up  by  rough  Weather  and  call  on 
the  next  Shore,  wherewith  they  make  a 
Com  poll  for  Barley-land ;  alfo  their  Snail- 
cod  from  deep  Rivers,  and  Oyfter-fhells; 
which  laft  ibrt  being  only  Salt  congealed 
into  fuch  a  form,  will,  after  two  or  three 
Years,  when  the  Weather  has  diffolv’d  them, 
mix  with  the  moift  Land,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  feveral  Years  after. 

Fowl-Dung  challenges  the  Priority  of 
all  other,  whether  Pidgeons  or  Hens,  a  Load 
of  which  is  reckon'd  worth  ten  of  others, 
and  is  generally  laid  on  Wheat  or  Barley, 
after  they  are  iown,  which  we  call  Top- 
Dreffing.  But  with  Barley,  I  think  it  is 
better  harrowed  in.  Others  mix  it  with 
Sand-mould,  Chaff,  or  Dull,  to  take  off  its 
fiery  nature.  This  Dung  laid  on  the  Roots 
of  Fruit-Trees,  does  wonders ;  and  of  no  Ids 
value  is  it  on  Afparagus-Beds.  Goofe-Dung 
or  any  other  Fowl-Dung  is  excellent }  but 
more,  if  mix’d  with  cooling  Earths,  and  let 
lie  to  rot  and  putrify  under  Cover.  This 
Cover  is  moft  ferviceable  to  feed  Sheep  or 
other  Cattle  under  in  Winter,  whereby  they 
make  their  Dungs  go  abundantly  further, 
efpecially  if  mix’d  with  Straw  or  Earths. 
In  Holland  they  fay  they  fave  their  Cow- 
Urine  as  their  Dung;  for  Urine  of  Bealls 
as  well  as  Man’s,  is  a  great  fatner  of  the 

Earth, 
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Earth.  Human  Ordure  is  a  rich  Soil,  if 
mix’d  with  Straw  expofed  to  the  Weather, 
and  let  lie  to  rot.  Ajhes  of  Coal  are  efteem’d 
much  beyond  Wood- A  flies,  and  are  fold  for 
4*/.  per  Bufhel  thirty  miles  from  London . 
Wood-Afhes  are  next,  and  both  produce 
Honeyiuckle  Grafs  in  Meadows  in  abun¬ 
dance,  if  laid  on  about  Chriftmas ,  forty 
Bufhels  on  an  Acre.  I  have  chiefly  by  their 
help  cured  feveral  Fields  of  Mofs,  to  which 
they  are  an  utter  Enemy;  and  the  fure  way 
to  make  them  efficacious,  is  to  put  eighty 
Bufhels  on  an  Acre,  as  I  have  done.  But 
Ground  fhould  not  be  drefs'd  twice  together 
with  them,  but  once  with  Dung,  and  the 
next  with  Allies.  Afhes  made  from  Straw, 
is  the  worft  lort  of  all.  Soap- A pies  are  of 
great  worth  on  plough’d  Ground  or  Meadow, 
laid  on  the  beginning  of  Winter,  that  the 
Rains  may  wafh  them  in.  Of  Common  Salt, 
a  Bufhel  was  lowed  on  a  patch  of  barren 
Ground,  which  remained  a  frefh  and  green 
Swarth  a  long  time  after.  And  now  the 
Duty  is  taken  off,  I  don’t  know  but  it  may 
anfwer  on  Land  either  fown  by  the  Hand 
alone,  or  mix’d  with  Sand-mould  Afhes  or 
FowKDungs.  Rags ,  for  their  warm  nature, 
chopt  fmall,  and  fowed  and  ploughed  in 
warm  light  Ground,  will  do  great  fervice, 
Alfo  Hair  of  Hogs,  and  from  the  Hides  of 
other  Beafts,  does  good,  thinly  laid  on  the 
Ground ;  as  do  Coney-clippings  and  Hoofs 
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chopt  fmall,  benefit  Gravels  vaftly,  by  their 
long  duration  in  this  hungry  Soil.  Grounds 
of  Barrels,  and  Blood  dug  in  at  the  Roots  of 
Trees,  are  great  enrichers,  as  is  any  fort 
of  Carrion.  All  thefe  Dungs  arc  made  more 
improvable  by  mixing  and  digefting  toge¬ 
ther  under  cover,  than  if  laid  on  dire&ly 
new :  for  certainly  one  Load  of  rotten  Dung 
is  worth  treble  the  quantity  of  new  hollow 
and  unrotted  Dung.  And  our  common  way 
is  to  draw  out  the  Yard  Horie-litter  and 
Dungs  in  the  Spring  after  the  Lent-Grain  is 
fown,  and  put  into  a  Clamp,  which  covered 
on  the  Top  and  Sides  with  parings  of  Earth, 
will  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  attra&ing 
and  driving  from  it  much  of  its  virtue :  for 
the  better  cured  your  Dung  is,  the  better 
will  he  the  Crop;  and  an  increafe  in  your 
Crop  will  make  an  increafe  of  your  Dung, 
and  lo  ad  infinitum.  On  the  contrary,  a 
decay  in  the  Dung  creates  a  decay  in  the 
Crop,  from  whence  arifes  the  Ruin  of  Far¬ 
mers  and  Landlords. 

White  Sand  is  only  fit  for  Fir,  or  Pine- 
Trees.  Yellow  Sand  lomething  better  will 
bear  Buck-Wheat ;  the  Haulm  whereof  be¬ 
ing  ploughed  in,  will  be  a  great  Dreffing  for 
other  Wheat,  as  before  dire&ed.  It  is  alio 
a  great  Preparation  for  Turnips,  Peas,  or 
Carrots ;  as  alfc  for  Potatoes,  if  it  is  not  too 
wet.  Lucern  does  excellently  well  in  this 

Soil.  The  wet  Sands  will  do  for  Gow-Grais, 

or 
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or  white  Clover  and  Rey-grals  mix’d  together, 
will  be  a  lafting  Crop:  fix  pounds  of  Clover 
and  one  Bufhel  of  lley-grafs  Seed  low  an 
Acre.  If  too  wet,  Alders,  Arbeles,  or  Sal¬ 
lows  will  loon  pay  well.  Thefie,  as  well 
as  black  Sands,  are  excellent  Manure  for 
clay  Grounds. 

Gravels,  if  frefh  and  in  heart,  will  bear 
good  Peas  j  all'o  fweet  Turnips,  but  fmall. 
This  Ground  is  alfo  good  for  Flax;  then 
let  Buck-wheat  follow  5  and  after,  Oats : 
and  where  Dungs  are  fcarce,  an  Author  fays, 
this  method  will  fupply.  In  September , 
mow  Fern ;  or,  if  that  can’t  be  had,  young 
Furze :  lay  it  a  foot  thick  on  the  Ridge 
you  intend  to  plant  Potatoes  upon;  cover 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  Furrow,  where 
the  Plough  doth  not  come,  with  Virgin- 
Earth  half  a  foot  thick  all  over,  and  fo  let 
it  lie  till  the  firft  or  middle  of  March ,  then 
dibble  in  the  Potatoes  about  nine  Inches 
afunder,  all  in  Rows  over  the  bed ;  and  when 
in  the  lecond  Leaf,  cover  them  with  Mould 
an  Inch  thick,  which  will  deftroy  the  Weeds, 
and  make  them  very  productive.  All  thefie 
Ridges  being  made  fat  and  mellow  with  the 
Stalks,  the  next  Year  will  bring  excellent 
Grain,  and  for  two  or  three  Years  together. 

The  Sandy  Loam  is  one  of  the  belt  Soils 
for  Corn  in  England ,  and  indeed  for  any 
thing  elfie,  where  it  happens  to  be  deep  c- 
nough ;  as  fix  or  feven  Inches,  ’tis  admir’d 

for 
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for  Carrots,  Parfnips,  or  Turnips.  If  this 
Soil  lies  fhallow,  low  it  with  Lucern-graft 
or  Trefoil.  Loam  is  not  of  luch  a  hard  Tex¬ 
ture  ol  Parts  as  to  relift  the  Roots  of  any 
Plant  like  Clay,  or  receive  them  too  foon 
like  Sand;  both  which  are  faults  in  Soil: 
for  confidering  the  divers  forts  of  Plants  we 
mult  cultivate,  as  well  the  tender-rooted,  as 
the  hard- rooted,  we  rnuft  have  light  Soil 
for  the  firft,  and  a  ftrong  is  more  proper  for 
the  laft.  But  this  being  fomewhat  lels  free 
than  the  Sand,  and  left  tenacious  than  the 
Clay,  all  Plants  will  agree  well  enough  with 
it,  and  every  fort  live  an  eafy  life  therein, 
or  make  their  way  like  the  middling  People 
in  a  Nation,  by  ilow  and  lure  means;  while 
the  hot-headed,  like  Sand,  are  too  fpeedily 
overthrown  in  their  attempts ;  and  the  too 
grave,  like  Clay,  are  never  of  any  ufe  till 
they  are  flirted  up.  Where  the  Loam  is  too 
wet,  and  can’t  be  drained,  it  will  bear 
Hemp.  In  this  Soil  the  everlafting  Pea  will 
grow :  it  affords  excellent  Fodder  for  Cattle, 
and  may  be  cut  three  times  a  Summer.  This 
Soil,  with  the  help  of  the  cleanings  of  Ponds 
or  Ditches,  will  bear  good  Hops :  And  it 
requires  the  leaft  Manure  of  any  other. 

Marl  is  accounted  one  of  the  beft  Im¬ 
provers  of  Land,  but  not  of  itfelf  to  be 
good  for  any  thing;  yet,  if  People  knew 
better  what  Marl  was,  they  would  find  it 
upon  the  Surface,  as  well  as  in  Pits,  as  it 

may 
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may  be  leen  in  many  places  of  leveral  co¬ 
lours.  When  'tis  yellow,  lome  call  it  Loam  5 
when  'tis  white,  ’tis  called  Chalk  5  and  when 
'tis  blue,  'tis  a  blue  Marly  Ground:  but 
when  we  dig  for  it,  'tis  all  Marl  5  for 
there  are  Marl-Pits  common  of  all  thele  forts. 
But  if  they  are  dug  deep  in  the  Ground, 
they  mult  have  time  to  lie  above  it,  and  im¬ 
bibe  the  Air  before  they  are  made  uie  of. 
After  this,  'tis  either  broken  again  by  fling¬ 
ing  into  the  Cart,  or  by  fpreading  or 
ploughing,  fo  that  the  parts  are  more  ca¬ 
pable  to  receive  the  Air.  For  if  we  takex 
Marl  frelh  out  of  the  Pit,  and  low  the  Seeds 
moll  familiar  to  it,  they  will  not  grow  upon 
it;  but  let  it  remain  lome  time  in  the  Air  to 
mellow,  it  will  bring  any  Seed  to  perfection. 
With  this  notice,  any  one  may  know  what 
I  mean,  i,  e.  Marl  is  a  proper  Soil  for  any 
Plant,  when  it  has  had  Air  enough  to  mel¬ 
low  it,  and  is  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
Roots,  According  to  this  Notion  is  the 
Mud  of  Ditches  or  Ponds  more  or  lefs 
better'd,  which  certainly  is  much  improved 
when  diverted  of  its  crude  raw  quality; 
therefore  'tis  Purely  good  Husbandry  to  mix 
it  with  Chalk,  Lime,  Sand,  Litter,  Plorfe- 
dung  or  Arties,  and  being  more  than  once 
turned  and  well  mixed,  will  fooner  incorpo¬ 
rate  with  the  Earth  it  is  to  drefs,  and  thereby 
become  much  more  fertile.  Marl,  as  well  as 
any  other  free  or  open  Earth  which  is  taken 

under 
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under  the  Turf*  and  below  the  Surface,  as  it 
is  luppo fed  not  to  have  borne  any  Crop  that 
has  not  in  the  leaf!  been  di veiled  of  any  na¬ 
tural  power,  is  judged  to  be  that  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Lawrence  calls  Virgin-Earth; 
which,  if  of  the  beft  fort,  is  full  of  Riches, 
and  of  the  greateft  Production  of  any  Earth 
whatfoever.  This  is  that  which  moil  plen¬ 
tifully  abounds  with  Sal  Terra  or  the  Spiritus 
Mundi ,  by  reafon  of  its  being  covered 
by  the  Turf,  and  io  defended  againft  the 
Exhalations  of  the  Sun  and  Air;  as  are  bot¬ 
toms  of  Cellars,  Stables,  Barns,  &c.  and  in 
fome  meaiure  are  Woods :  which  makes  that 
fort  of  Earth  fo  extraordinary  prolifick 
when  it  is  fowed  with  Grain,  after  the  Wood 
is  flocked  up.  And  all  Cover  upon  the 
Ground  conduces  to  the  confervation  and 
increale  of  this  Spirit ;  for  which  reafon^ 
Sheep-folding  all  the  Winter  under  Cover, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Ground,  and  little  behind  that 
of  Summer.  1  will  fuppofe  it  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  this  manner,  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole  : 

For  forty  Sheep  place  three  Hurdles  on 
every  fide,  fo  that  twenty-feven  feet  Iquare 
fhould  be  fo  taken  in ;  let  there  be  a  Rufer 
or  Pole  of  that  length,  each  end  retting  on 
another,  (by  a  Swivel)  of  about  eight  feet 
high;  which  fhould  likewife  have  a  Brace 
at  each  end,  to  help  the  belter  fupporting 
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the  long  Pole,  and  a  Foot  to  fupport  that, 
and  to  make  them  thereby  eafier  to  re¬ 
move  each  night.  Acrols  this  long  Pole  a 
Tarpaulin  or  other  thin  Cloth  may  be  laid  on 
two  or  three  Ropes  to  bear  it,  which  Ihould 
be  tack’d  to  the  Hurdles  on  the  ftdes,  and 
which  fhould  be  drawn  with  Straw-bands 
to  keep  out  the  Weather.  Under  this,  or 
fome  I’uch  Contrivance,  the  Sheep  would 
feed  their  Meat  dry  out  of  the  Rack,  and 
which  by  one  Man  may  be  fhifted  each  night 
they  are  folded;  and  by  this  Method  the 
Sheeps  Dung  and  Stale  will  become  more 
fertile  by  the  Cover  of  the  Straw  or  Hay 
that  they  pull  under  their  feet.  So  does 
Snow  enrich  the  Earth,  as  is  apparent  to 
vulgar  Oblervation,  not  only  by  covering  the 
Earth  to  preferve  its  Spirits  in  itfelf,  but 
by  the  nitrous  Spirit  it  leaves  in  the  Earth 
after  its  folution.  And  for  this  very  Reafon 
does  ftony  Ground  produce  fuch  good  Crops 
of  Corn,  which  has  been  prov’d  by  taking 
the  ftones  away,  and  the  Corn  has  not  proved 
lo  well.  That  this  Spirit  of  the  Earth  hath 
in  it  a  fenfible  Heat  as  well  as  Fertility,  we 
may  perceive  by  Springs  in  great  Frofts, 
when  the  Pores  of  the  Earth  are  Ihut,  the 
Body  from  whence  thele  Springs  flow  is  warm. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  Pores  are  open, 
and  this  Spirit  wafted  and  transformed  into 
Vegetables,  Animals,  &c.  and  exhaufted  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun;  then  is  the  Body  in- 
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ternally  cold,  as  we  fenfibly  perceive  by  the 
Waters  in  Welis  in  the  Summer-time. 

By  the  true  Knowledge  of  this,  a  Gate  is 
opened  to  propagate,  maturate,  or  advance 
the  Growth  or  Worth  of  any  Tree,  Plant, 
Grain,  Fruit,  or  Herb,  to  the  higheft  pitch 
Nature  admits  of.  And,  as  a  learned  Author 
obierves,  this  Globe  of  the  Earth  that  af¬ 
fords  unto  us  the  Suhftance,  not  only  of  our 
(elves,  but  of  all  other  Creatures  fublunary, 
is  impregnated  with  a  Spirit  moll  fubtile  and 
ethereal;  which  the  Original  or  Father  of 
Nature  has  placed  in  this  World,  as  the  In- 
ftrument  of  Life  and  Motion  of  every  thing. 
The  Spirit  is  that  which  inceflantly  admini- 
flers  to  every  Animal  its  Generation,  Life, 
Growth  and  Motion,  to  every  Vegetable  its 
Original  and  Vegetation:  It  is  a  Vehicle  that 
carries  with  it  the  fulphureous  and  faline  parts* 
whereof  the  Matter,  Subftance,  or  Body  of  all 
Vegetables  and  Animals  are  formed  and  com* 
poled.  It  is  the  Operator  or  Workman,  that 
tran  (mutes  by  its  active  Heat  the  fulphureous 
and  laline  Parts  of  the  Earth  or  Water  into  that 
variety  of  Objects  we  daily  behold  or  enjoy. 
It  continually  perfpires  through  the  Pores  of 
the  Earth,  carrying  with  it  the  fulphureous 
and  laline  Part,  the  only  Treafure  the  Par¬ 
mer  leeks  for;  as  hath  "been  by  feme  inge¬ 
nious  Artifts  mechanically  proved,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fame  between  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  in  an  Alembick  or  Still-Head, 

where 
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Where  it  hath  condenfed  and  copioufly  di~ 
ftilled  into  a  Receiver  at  that  Sealon  of  the 
Year  3  the  Earth  then  more  liberally  affording 
it,  than  in  the  Winter- Sealon.  Which  fpi- 
rituous  Liquor  fo  received,  is  not  a  Treaiure 
to  be  flighted  or  neglected,  carrying  with  it 
the  only  Matter  of  Vegetation;  as  rhe  lame 
Artift  affirmed,  that  having  placed  the  fame 
under  a  Melon-glafs  near  lome  Vegetable,  it 
was  thereby  wholly  attracted  externally, 
and  converted  into  that  Vegetable.  It  is 
eafily  obtained,  and  that  in  great  quantities, 
by  fuch  who  think  not  a  little  time  and  la¬ 
bour  loft,  to  learch  into  the  Myfteries  of 
Nature.  But  whether  we  obtain  it  fingly, 
or  Amply,  or  not,  this  we  know,  it  is  to  be 
received  by  placing  the  more  natural  Re¬ 
ceptacles,  the  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Trees,  in 
the  Earth;  which  gives  it  us  tranffmuted  into 
Arch  Forms  and  Subftances,  as  are  moft  de¬ 
filed  and  neceffary.  Water  contains  in 
it  the  more  Ipirituous  or  aqueous  Part? 
Plants,  Flowers,  and  Soils,  more  of  the  ful- 
phureous;  and  Barks  of  Trees,  Blood  of 
Animals,  and  feveral  Minerals,  more  of  the 
ialine :  which  three  Qualities  are  more  or 
lefs  in  all  things.  How  loon  will  Horfe- 
hairs  receive  life,  lying  in  Rain-water  but  a 
few  days  in  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  in  the 
Spring-time?  whereof  many  may  be  leen  in 
the  High-ways  after  Rain  in  the  Month  of 
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May,  very  nirtrble  and  quick,  that  had  not 
yet  loft  their  Shape  of  a  Horfe-hair. 

Neither  is  the  more  fulphureous  Part  ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  Vegetables,  being  of  too 
hot  and  pungent  a  nature,  as  the  Dung  of 
Animals  that  eject  no  Urine,  viz.  the  Volatiles, 
unlels  commixed  or  allayed  with  lome  other 
Matter  abounding  with  the  other  Principles, 
or  that  it  lofes  its  too  fiery,  deftru&ive  na¬ 
ture  by  being  ex  poled  to  the  Sun  and  Air 
until  it  be  evaporated ;  then  will  it  emit  fe- 
veral  Vegetables  ,  the  Growth  of  which  will 
be  accelerated  and  brought  forward  by  the 
alliftance  of  Rain  or  other  Water,  which  has 
in  it  a  portion  of  this  Spirit  of  the  World; 
and  by  the  help  of  W ater  the  Earth  is  qua¬ 
lified  better  for  its  pcrlpiration.  That  this 
Subject  is  the  very  Effence  of  Vegetables, 
and  that  from  it  they  receive  their  Snbftance, 
and  not  from  Water  only,  is  evident  in  fuch 
places  where  Vegetables  are  not  permitted  to 
grow,  and  where  it  cannot  vapour  away, 
nor  is  exhaled  by  the  Sun  or  Air,  as  under 
Buildings,  Barns,  Stables,  Pidgeon-houies, 
as  1  laid  before,  where  it  condenfes  into  Ni¬ 
tre  or  Salt-petre,  the  only  fruitful  Salt,  (th o’ 
improperly  call’d  lb ;)  not  generated,  as  lome 
fondly  conceive,  from  any  cafual  Moifture, 
as  Urine  in  Stables,  c Tc.  though  ft  is  aug¬ 
mented  and  increafed  thereby  5  but  merely 
from  the  Spirit  of  the  World.  Lands  there¬ 
fore  refting  from  the  Plough  or  Spade  are 

much 
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much  enriched  only  bv  the  increale  of  this 
Subject,  and  this  is  become  an  ordinary  way 
Df  Improvement ;  witnefs  our  feveral  Lays  of 
natural  and  lowed  Gralfes,  which  return  luch 
profitable  Crops  of  Corn  on  the  firlt  lowing 
after  they  are  broke  up.  rI  his  E  lienee  is  m 
all  Alhes,  which  otherways  may  be  called 
the  fixed  Salt,  caufed  by  calcination,  as  the 
Lye  or  Lee  of  Afhes  may  be  boiled  till  a  Salt 
is  found  at  the  bottom  ol  the  Kettle  or  Cop¬ 
per;  which  indeed  is  the  true  vegetable  Salt, 
and  is  in  all  Lime,  burnt  E.arth,  or  Clays,  <cnc. 

Common  crude  or  fingle  Salt,  it  llrewd 
on  the  Ground,'*  is  thought  by  ibme  not  to 
improve,  but  corrode  and  burn  it j  but  they 
fay,  Lime  betters  it :  yet  they  agree  in  this, 
that  the  coupling  of  thefe  male  and  female 
Salts  makes  a  high  improvement.  Indeed, 
they  do  not  produce  a  long  Grafs  lor  the 
Scythe,  but  for  Failure.;  and  it  will  be  lo 
thick,  fhort  and  fvveet,  as  to  grow  all  Win¬ 
ter  ;  nor  are  their  higheft  Grounds  parched 
in  the  hottefl  Summer,  by  reafon  of  the 
Honeyfuckle-head  which  fhades  its  Roots. 
And  if  the  Sea  or  common  Salt  is  too  lufty 
and  a&ive  in  itfelf,  the  Lime  has  a  more 
balfamick  and  gentle  Salt;  which  being  di¬ 
rectly  joined  and  mix’d  with  the  other,  is 
thereby  invigorated,  and  becomes  more  pow¬ 
erful. 
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^HE  White  Clay,  as  an  Author  ob- 
Jh  ferves,  is  calld  in  many  places  loft 
Chalk;  it  will  bring  very  good  Corn,  by 
being  well  ploughed  and  manured  with  Fold 
and  Dung-cart,  or  with  black  Sand  or 
heathy  Ground,  or  Turf  from  low  Grounds, 
or  Fern  mixed  and  rotted  with  drift  Sand. 
It  will  bear,  after  the  Crop  is  off,  the  Flan¬ 
ders  Spurry,  which  is  frequently  fown  to 
fatten  Cattle,  and  caufe  good  flore  of  Milk ; 
it  is  alfo  a  great  fatner  of  Fowl,  and  will 
make  them  lay  great  flore  of  Eggs  early  in 
the  Year.  This  Soil,  fays  he,  will  after¬ 
wards  bring  a  good  Crop  of  Lentils,  and 
alfo  good  “Dutch  Clover. 

But  notwithftanding  what  he  affirms,  I 
know  where  they  could  never  rightly  obtain 
a  full  Crop  of  Clover  in  the  Chalky  Ground, 
which  obliged  them  to  fow  Trefoil  •,  this  in¬ 
deed  fucceeds  to  their  great  profit  for  Sheep 
and  Cows,  ■when  no  other  Grafs  (as  they 
know  of)  will  grow  to  any  purpofe  there. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  Chalky 
Grounds  near  Ivmghoe,  about  two  miles 
from  me,  bear  fometimes  eight  Loads  of 
Wheat  on  an  Acre,  by  their  double  Dre£» 
lings;  which  of  late  has  encouraged  them 
to  plough  up  the  fides  of  great  Hills  to 
pome  at  the  dry  chalky  Ground.  Barley, 
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Oats,  and  Peas,  by  this  means  will  be  vaft 
Crops,  elpecially  in  a  wet  Summer,  not  in- 
feriour  to  their  rich,  black  Vale-Soils.  But 
this  Soil  is  not  without  fome  Iconvenicnces 

b 

attending  it;  as  that  in  the  Winter  by  the 
Frofts  it  is  apt  to  fhoal,  and  by  the  Air  blown, 
and  by  the  Rain  waflfd  away  from  the 
Roots  of  the  Corn,  lb  as  to  leave  it  naked, 
and  thereby  kills  a  great  part  of  it.  To 
prevent  this,  they  roll  it  both  forward  and 
acrols  the  Stitches,  or  broad  Lands,  and 
likewife  fold  on  it  fometimes  after  lowing;. 

o 

The  reddifh  Clays,  and  indeed  all  others, 
are  bed  for  Wheat  but  the  red  Clay  in 
particular,  will  not  anfwer  in  Lent-Grain, 
without  the  help  of  Chalk  or  Sand. 

A  Perfon  ordered  his  Servant  to  plough 
up  the  Wheat-ditch  of  this  fort  of  Ground, 
in  order  to  get  it  into  a  Tilth  for  Barley  the 
next  Spring,  and  laid  he  would  drefs  it  very 
well  with  Cart-dung.  The  Ploughman’s 
Anfwer  was,  that  if  he  did  fo,  or  double- 
drefs  it,  the  Ground  would  not  recover  it 
in  ten  years:  for  this  Clay-ground  will  not 
admit  of  crofs  Cropping,  without  the  help 
of  Chalk,  which  fweetens  it,  and  keeps  it 
light ;  when  otherways  it  will  become  lour 
and  clotty,  and  bear  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 
But  Gravels,  Sands,  and  dry  Chalks,  if  they 
are  drels’d  well,  and  got  into  a  fine  Tilth, 
will  bear  crofs  Cropping,  even  every  Year, 
without  chalking,  but  better  with, 
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Red  or  Tello-jj  Clay.  This  Soil  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  be  ft  Wheat-Land,  and  for 
Clover ;  but  Lent-Grain  and  moft  other  Grafs- 
Seeds  do  not  profper  to  any  great  account, 
except  the  Roland  Oat,  which  I  have  been 
forced  to  reap  off  fuch  Soil.  Woad,  they 
fay,  will  bring  valuable  Crops  on  this  fort 
of  Earth,  Turnips  will  here  grow  to  a 
great  bignefs.  This  lort  of  Ground  is  as 
much  mended  by  gritty  Sand,  as  Sand  is  by 
Clay.  And  where  two  Neighbours  ex¬ 
changed  Soils  with  each  other,  their  barren 
Grounds  were  made  quickly  fertile,  even 
from  i  /.  an  Acre  to  40  s.  The  firft  Year  after 
thus  mixing  the  Ground,  they  fet  Beans  on 
two  ploughings,  and  had  a  very  good  Crop  $ 
dire&ly  on  that,  they  low’d  Turnips,  and 
fed  Sheep.  In  the  next  Spring  following, 
they  ploughed  and  lowed  Bullamon,  which 
is  Peas  and  Oats,  and  brought  a  great  Crop; 
fince  that,  it  has  borne  very  good  Wheat. 
Upon  this  fort  of  Clay,  Alh,  Oak,  Beech, 
Pear-Tree,  Apple-Tree,  Cherry-Tree  and 
Fir  will  grow  profperoufly,  as  will  Wall- 
puts  and  Beech  on  the  Chalks. 

This  fort  of  Ground  is  very  apt  to  be  four, 
and  run  with  Twitch- Grafs;  therefore  good 
Ploughings  are  beft,  efpecially  by  turning 
it  up  in  ftiarp  Bouts  for  the  Froft  to  Ihoal, 
and  the  Sun  to  mellow.  On  the  clayey 
Loams,  the  former  practice  of  fowing  naked 
Clover  is  much  laid  afide,  becaufe  Angle 

Clover 
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Clover  is  apt  to  give  room  to  the  Twitch- 
Grafs  to  grow  among  it  •,  nor  is  it  of  itfelf  fo 
great  a  fweetner  to  the  Earth,  as  when  mix’d 
and  lowed  with  Trefoil;  then  it  is  ol  more 
potency  to  kill  Weeds,  by  means  of  their 
great  l'preading  Cover.  When  the  Dung  is 
laid  on  in  March  or  April ,  and  the  Weather 
will  permit,  plough  it  in  not  above  three 
Inches  deep 5  and  when  it  begins  to  dry, 
give  it  another  ploughing  an  Inch  or  two 
deeper,  which  will  mix  the  Dung  or  Manure 
laid  upon  it  before  the  firft  Ploughing,  and 
lb  make  an  extraordinary  redu&ion  of  the 
ftiffnefs  of  the  Clay  :  after  this,  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  Crop  of  Turnips.  Some  com- 
mend  this  Soil  for  the  planting  it  with  Pear- 
Hocks,  and  lo  let  them  grow  in  the  manner 
of  Coppice-Wood ;  for  that  it  will  prolper  lb 
well,  that  at  five  or  fix  Years  end  it  may  be 
cut  for  Fences,  Stakes,  Implements,  and 
Fire-Wood, 


Beasts. 

COWS  are  reckon'd  to  pay  about  4/. 

a  year  clear  profit  by  the  Yale  Gra¬ 
ziers,  either  by  luckling  Calves  for  the 
Butchers,  or  by  making  Butter  and  Checfe, 
or  by  fatting  the  Beaft  for  the  Butcher.  ’Tis 
true,  there  have  been  fome  Cows  that  paid 
5  h  or  more  j  but  one  with  another,  this  is 
the  common  computation :  but  certain  it  is, 

that 
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that  no  one  knows  what  a  Cow  will  pay, 
unlefs  fhe  has  her  conftant  bellyfull  of  re-* 
quifite  Meat.  1  he  Gentleman,  in  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley' s  monthly  Book  for  May ,  fays,  that  a 
Cow  will  give  three  Gallons  of  Milk  a  day 
throughout  the  Year,  provided  you  keep 
her  changed  for  a  new  milch’d  one,  when 
fhe  begins  to  fail,  and  then  will  return  about 
xoi.  a  day,  in  all  15/.  14  s.  2  d.  a  year. 
I  agree  with  him,  it  may  anfwer  in  fome 
parts  of  England-,  but  what  mult  be  the 
Difcount  in  changing?  I  have  often  expe¬ 
rienced,  that  if  I  give  5  /.  iot.  for  a  Cow 
and  a  Calf;  when  fhe  is  dry,  55  s.  or  3  l. 
is  a  good  price  for  her.  So  that  if  a  Cow 
was  to  be  changed  every  ninety  days,  there 
will  be,  I  believe,  a  Draw-back  propor¬ 
tionable  to  my  Calculation  of  4  or  5  1.  a  year. 
Therefore  I  rather  agree  with  his  Opponent’s 
Account,  which  amounts  to  5  /.  a  year  j  viz. 
a  Cow  for  the  firft  ninety  days  will  yield 
three  Gallons  of  Milk;  for  ninety  more,  one 
Gallon;  for  ninety  more,  fcarce  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Gallon ;  and  for  ninety  more,  flie  is 
dry:  Thus  in  a  Year  a  Cow  may  yield 
3  84  Gallons  of  Milk,  which  will  make 
two  Hundreds  and  a  half  of  Raw-Milk 
Gheefe  and  a  Hundred  of  Whey-Butter,  be- 
fides  Whey  for  Swine ;  or  elfe  two  Hundreds 
of  Butter,  and  one  Hundred  of  Skim-Milk 
Cheefe,  beftdes  Whey  as  aforefaid  for  drink 
to  the  People,  and  food  for  Swine:  by  this 

ac- 
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account,  the  profit  of  a  Cow’s  Milk  a  year 
may  be  about  5  /.  Then  for  making  and 
felling  Veal,  I  have  fuckled  fix  Cows  at  a 
time,  and  been  engaged  in  the  Method  fevc-s 
ral  Years,  and  could  never  find  a  Cow  pay 
above  4  or  5  /.  a  year  this  way  ,•  for  I  rec- 
•kon  fhe  will  fiuckle  three  Calves  befides  her 
own,  and  what  overplus  happens  in  a  year 
will  only  fupply  what  fhe  borrow’d  from 
other  Cows  to  help  her  in  fatning  the  four 
Calves.  I  have  alio  try’d  what  1  could  get 
by  buckling  Calves  at  2  s.  6  d.  per  Week  in, 
the  Summer,  and  3  s.  per  Week  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  for  the  Butcher 3  he  finding  the  Calf; 
but  found  rnyfelf  no  better  off  than  the  for¬ 
mer  way:  for  in  this  cafe  he  would  buy  in 
larger  Calves  than  ordinary,  on  purpole  to 
have  his  pennyworths  of  Milk.  Nor  will 
this  pay  and  defray  in  the  dead  of  Winter 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  cales  j  for  then  a 
Cow  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eat  200  of 
Upland-Meadow  Hay  in  a  Week,  which, 
twenty-leven  Miles  diffant  from  London , 
we  fell  for  4  s.  But  the  cafe  is  alter’d  in 
the  Vales  and  Marlhes,  where  by  the  ccarfe- 
nels  of  their  Hay,  or  the  remotenefs  of  their 
Market,  they  can't  make  lo  much  any  other 
way  as  by  buckling;  or  where  they  come  at 
plenty  of  Grains,  which  is  a  great  breeder  of 
Milk,  but  caufes  a  fwift  rot  in  a  Cow,  with¬ 
out  a  plenty  of  Hay  with  them.  Malt-Duft 
Is  a  very  good  thing  to  promote  Milk,  and 

is. 
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is  beneficial  where  Grains  can’t  be  had ;  a 
double  Bufhel  is  generally  fold  for  1 2 
and  is  ufed  thus:  To  one  Cow  give  a  double 
handful  in  a  tub,  pouring  boiling  Water  on 
it,  and  fo  three  times  a  day ;  this  will  make 
the  Water  in  a  little  time  like  a  ftrong  Wort, 
and  will  nourilh  much.  Some  Cows  will 
take  it  directly,  others  mult  be  failed  to  it 
before  they  will  touch  it;  but  when  once 
tailed,  they  will  devour  it  greedily.  Raw 
Turnips,  chopt  or  whole,  are  given  by  fome ; 
others  will  boil  them  to  maih,  and  give 
them  with  Bran  mix’d. 

Calves,  the  firil  Week,  are  allowed  not 
their  fill,  but  afterwards  as  much  as  they 
will  fuck,  becaufe  in  the  beginning  they 
are  apt  to  foour,  if  they  have  too  much 
plenty ;  and  all  the  time  we  give  them  pow¬ 
der’d  Chalk  in  a  Trough,  befides  great 
pieces  hung  up  by  them  to  lick  at  pleafure, 
in  order  to  whiten  their  Fleih,  and  make 
them  fuck,  and  keep  them  from  being  laxa¬ 
tive  ;  and  if  then  they  fhouid  fcour  (which 
hinders  their  fatting)  we  give  them  fome 
Syrup  of  Sloes  mix’d  with  Flour,  and  put 
down  their  Throat  by  way  of  Cram,  with 
a  little  Milk  to  walh  it  down.  Many  cram 
them  befides  fuckling,  to  make  Milk  go  the 
further,  by  mixing  Wheat  or  Barley-flour 
with  Milk,  and  dipping  the  Crams  in  Milk 
when  you  put  ’em  down  their  Throat  j  others 
make  ufe  of  ground  Madder  j  others  black 

Pepper 
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Pepper  in  Urine,  to  caule  a  drought,  that 
they  may  fuck  the  more ;  and  keep  them  in 
the  dark,  except  when  they  luck,  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  fleep  more  than  ordinarily, 
which,  with  bleeding  often,  helps  them  to 
fat  the  fooner.  The  Butchers,  at  the  end  of 
the  fir  ft  fortnight,  cut  a  piece  off  the  Tail ; 
at  the  next  fortnight’s  end,  they  bleed  them 
in  the  Neck  \  at  fix  Weeks  they  do  the  lame, 
and  lo  on  every  fortnight ;  it  whitens  their 
Flefh,  and  makes  them  fatter  with  Ids  Milk. 
We  give  them  W7heat-ftraw  twice  a  day  on 
a  Layer  of  Faggots  to  keep  them  dry  5  but 
in  Middlefex,  where  it  is  not  fo  plenty, 
they  make  holes  in  Planks  that  lie  with  a 
delcent. 

A  Heifer  will  fpring  about  three  Months 
before  fhe  calves,  but  a  feven  Year-old 
Cow  only  three  Weeks ;  lb  that  to  know 
if  a  Heifer  is  in  Calf  in  that  time,  you 
may  draw  her  .Dugs,  and  if  Milk  or  Cor¬ 
ruption  appears,  ihe  is  in  Calf.  The  Coun¬ 
try-maids  commonly  oblerve  to  dry  a  Cow 
of  a  Sunday  Morning,  and  then  fhe  will 
always  calve  in  the  day-time,  as  they 
lay, 

A  Cow  in  middling  calc  that  is  fed  with 
Straw  in  the  Winter,  need  not  have  Hay 
above  a  Month  before  fhe  calves,  for  that 
fhe  will  give  more  Milk  than  if  fhe  had  it 
longer  j  becaufe  the  fatter  the  Cow,  the  lefs 
Milk  1  and  yet  if  too  poor,  it  is  dangerous, 

left; 
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left,  as  we  call  it,  {he  fails  in  calving :  and 
if  the  Seafon  will  permit,  it  is  belt  to  let  a 
Cow  calve  in  the  Field  or  Yard,  that  fhe  may 
have  room ;  nor  is  it  fo  proper  to  houfe  her 
one  night,  if  the  Weather  is  good,  becaufe 
the  Calf  will  be  apt  to  butt  the  Bag,  and 
fo  caufe  it  to  be  fnarl’d  and  hard  :  and  there¬ 
fore  we  commonly  hold  the  Calf  in  a  Collar 
and  firing. 

o 

When  a  Cow  is  bulled,  as  loon  as  it  can 
be  done  when  fhe  conies  home,  throw  a  pail 
of  Water  on  her  Udder  behind,  and  keep  her 
up  that  night  from  any  other,  becaufe  fhe  will 
be  apt  to  ride  them,  and  fo  mifs  her  bulling. 

If  you  would  fat  a  Cow  that  calved  in  the 
Spring-time,  dry  her  about  the  iothof  Ali¬ 
gn  fl-,  and  then  fhe  will  go  near  to  fat  with 
the  After-pafture.  You  may  let  her  take 
Bull,  or  not,  it  is  of  no  great  confequence; 
but  fuckling  fatigues  Cows  more  than  fuck~ 

O  O 

ling  and  milking,  and  is  apt  to  hinder  their 
bulling;  but  both  impede  their  fatting. 
And  if  when  a  Cow  is  dried,  her  Udder  gan¬ 
grenes,  as  it  often  happens,  the  only  quick 
cure  is  to  cut  off  her  Dugs,  and  immediately 
drive  her  about  •,  then,  after  fhe  has  bled 
heartily,  anoint  them  with  Hog’s  Lard,  and 
fhe  will  do  well:  but  this  muft  only  be  done 
where  the  Cow  is  to  be  fatted  dire&ly  on 
the  lame. 


Some  Cows  will  continue  in  a  good  milking 


ftate  till 


years  old 
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but  after  that,  decline. 
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As  loon  as  fhe  has  calved,  throw  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Salt  on  each  fide  of  the  Calf,  which 
the  Cow  will  fw allow  by  licking  it ;  this 
will  caufie  her  to  glean  very  fpeedily.  I 
know  a  Farmer  that  gives  a  cleanfing  Drink 
to  the  Cow  prefently  after  calving,  as  be¬ 
lieving  the  Milk  will  not  be  right  whole- 
lbme  without  it.  Others,  for  cheapnefs  fake, 
give  a  horn  of  Stale  to  her,  and  a  day  or  two 
after,  another ;  this,  they  fay,  will  keep 
the  Garget  out  of  her  Bag. 

For  a  Cow  that  pjfes  Blood. 

Take  Oak,  fhave  off'  the  outer  Bark,  and 
boil  it  in  Spring-water  till  it  be  red ;  alfo 
Comfrey,  Shepherd’s-purfe,  Plantain,  Sage, 
green  Hemp  or  Nettles,  of  each  a  good 
Handfullj  and  boil  them  with  the  Bark, 
flrain  it,  and  put  a  good  Handful!  of  Salt 
in  the  Water,  alfo  feme  A  Hum,  Bole-Ar- 
moniac,  Chalk,  or  the  Powder  of  Sea-Coal. 
If  your  Beaft  is  weak,  give  only  a  Quart,  or 
fcarce  io  much;  but  if  ftronsr,  more:  once 
often  ferves,  but  twice  will  furely  cure  the 
Beaft.  Give  it  lukewarm. 

Another.  Toaft  a  piece  of  Bread,  and 
cover  it  well  with  Tar,  and  give  it.  It’s 
occafiond,  fome  fay,  by  their  bronzing  on 
Oak-leayes,  &c.  A  Frog  put  down  a  Cow’s 
Throat,  and  fhe  immediately  drove  into 

Water, 
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Water,  will  directly  pifs  clear.  It’s  a  pre;« 
fent  Cure. 

For  the  Bla  'm  in  Cows . 

I 

When  fir  ft  taken,  they  will  ftare  and  foam, 
with  their  Tongues  out  of  their  Mouths; 
then  immediately  prick  her  in  the  Nofe,  or 
blood  her  in  the  Neck,  which  will  keep  her 
alive  twenty-four  Hours:  then  take  a  Hand- 
full  of  Salt  in  about  a  pint  of  Water,  and 
give  it  her,  then  directly  ram  a  whole  Egg 
down  her  Throat.  Sometimes  they  have  it 
behind  under  their  Tail,  when  a  Blifter  will 
appear;  this  is  cured  by  running  a  Hand 
down  her  Fundament  clofe-finger’d,  and 
brought  wide  out,  which  breaks  the  Blain 
within.  If  not  difcovered  prefently,  it  kills 
them  in  half  an  hour  fometimes. 

For  the  black  or  red  Water  in  Cows ,  a 

‘Dijlemper  next  to  the  pijfing  of  Blood \ 

Take  a  piece  of  Iron,  heat  it  hot  in  the 
Fire,  and  put  it  into  two  Quarts  of  Milk? 
after  let  the  Milk  cool,  and  give  it  the  Beaft 
blood- warm,  and  it  will  bind  up  the  Bloody 
I  flue  after  two  or  three  times  giving. 
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For  a  Cow  that  ft  rains  in  Calving - when 

their  Calf-haulm ,  Udder ,  or  Bag  will 
come  down  and  fwell,  as  much  as  a 
blown  Bladder. 

Take  new  Milk,  and  ftrew  thereon  Lin-^ 
feed  bruifed  to  Powder,  or  Chalk,  or  Pep¬ 
per,  but  Linfeed  is  bell;  put  it  up  with  yout 
Hand,  and  let  her  hinder  parts  ftand  higher 
or  two  or  three  days,  than  her  fore-part. 

Cor  a  Cow,  who  by  lying  on  the  Earth,  and 
too  foon  drinking  cold  Water  after  Cal¬ 
ving,  her  Calf-haulm  [wells  and  lies 
over  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  fopping 
the  Urine  that  fhe  cannot  ft  ale ,  or  J, land 
on  her  feet. 

Take  two  Sacks  or  a  Window-cloth,  £)ut 
t  under  her  Body,  fallen  a  Rope  to  it,  and 
)Ut  it  over  the  Beam  of  the  Barn,  and  draw 
'.er  up  that  Ihe  cannot  touch  the  Ground 
v'ith  her  feet;  then  let  a  Woman  anoint 
ler  Hand,  and  work  the  Calf’s-haulm  from 
he  Bladder,  that  the  Water  may  have  a 
iaflage.  Give  her  warm  bedding,  warm 
rinks,  and  warm  cloths  „ 

For  a  Cow  that  cannot  glean. 

Take  Germander  and  Pennyroyal,  boil 
Tem  in  a  quart  of  Ale,  then  ftrain  it,  and 

H  put 
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pet  therein  a  little  Saffron,  and  give  it  her 
to  drink*  and  it  will  bring  it  away  in  two  or 
three  days.  Others  will  give  two  Ounces  of 
Flower  of  Brimftene  in  a  quart  of  new  Milk 

warm’d. 

To  feed  Calves  whilft  they  fuck. 

Put  into  a  Trough  Barley-meal,  and  It  will 
whiten  and  fat.  Some  give  them  Oats  Iri 
Troughs  all  the  time  of  their  fuckling* 
and  the  night  before  they  have  them  to 
Market,  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  Tail,  and 
tie  It  up  with  a  Shoemaker’s  End,  and  when 
at  Market  will  give  them  a  Gram  or  two  of 
Flower  mix’d  with  Claret,  to  keep  the® 
from  Icouring. 

To  cure  Swellings s  or  Snarl’d  Bags  of 

Cows „ 

Take  Rue  and  Adder  s-T ongue,  ftamp 
them  together,  and  fqueeze  out  the  Juice  * 
this  mix  with  a  pound  of  frefh  Butter  from 
the  Churn  without  Salt,  and  make  into  an 
Ointment.- — 'This  is  a  moft  excellent  Re¬ 
ceipt,  as  I  have  often  experienced. 

Another  Receipt  to  make  a  Cow  glean ; 

Take  a  large  Handfull  of  Pennyroyal* 
and  boil  it  in  three  pints  of  Ale*  then  ftraire 

'  l  '■  its 
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it,  and  put  one  pound  of  Treacle  into  it, 
and  let  it  juft  boil ;  take  it  off,  and  put  an 
halfpenny-worth  of  Flower  of  Brimftone  to 
it,  and  lb  give  it  in  a  Horn  to  the  Cowi 
Some,  inftead  of  Pennyroyal,  put  in  South¬ 
ern-wood, 

Horfes .  Our  Farmers  hereabouts  com¬ 
monly  go  to  Tame-Fa.it  on  M ichaehrms-  day, 
and  buy  the  yearling  Colts  for  about  two 
Guineas  a-piece,  which  they  turn  into  theif 
Latter-Math  for  that  Winter*  and  give  them 
lome  Hay ;  two  are  beft,  for  their  Company’s 
fake :  and  the  next  Spring  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May ,  put  them  into  the  Vale  a- 
bout  Aylesbury,  for  a  Shilling  or  Eighteen- 
pence  a  Week,  and  lo  raile  fine  Horfes 
at  a  cheap  Rate.  And  as  to  their  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Cure  of  Dileales,  I  think  Gibfon’s, 
FDifpenfatory *  and  his  other  Books,  are  the 
beft  that  ever  came  out  on  that  Subjed.  I 
Ihall  therefore  only  take  notice,  that  for  the 
Farcy,  what  I  mention  alio  for  Sheep,  is  a 
moft  excellent  Receipt. 

Steep  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  in  Ale, 
with  a  little  of  the  Spice  called  Grains  of 
Paradife,  and  a  little  Sugar;  of  which  give  a 
Horle  about  half  a  pint  at  a  time,  two  or 
three  times,  with  a  day  or  two's  intermilHon 
between  each  time. 

H  z 
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Swine  are  generally  of  two  forts,  the 
fmall  wild  Black,  China ,  or  JVejt- India 
Breed,  and  the  great  Leicejlerjhire.  Between 
theie  are \  alfo  ieveral  forts  and  mixtures. 
The  fill!  indeed  makes  delicate  fweet  Pork 
or  Bacon,  alfo  pickled  is  moll  dainty  Food: 
they  fatten  for  Pork  in  about  three  W eeks, 
and  for  Bacon  in  proportion;  and  1  have 
known  them  to  weigh  near  twenty  Stone, 
when  killed  for  Bacon.  The  great  Sort 
will  fometimes  weigh  fifty  Stone.  I  give 
mine  Antimony  in  Powder,  as  much  to  each 
as  will  lie  on  a  Shilling,  two  or  three  times 
a  Week,  in  their  Wafh  or  among  Peas,  which- 
gives  them  a  Stomach,  and  preferves  them 
from  the  Garget  and  Meafling. 

Sheep  are  the  mo  ft  neceflary  and  bene¬ 
ficial  of  all  other  Beads  upon  a  Farm,  and 
where  they  are  not  kept,  a  Tenant’s  Dediny 
may  eafily  be  read.  The  Rot  in  Sheep  is 
the  greated  Misfortune  belonging  to  them,/ 
It  is  caufed  by  too  much  Moidure,  by  Water 
and  Snows,  which  by  their  weight  and  dido- 
lution  mix  and  wafh  the  Grals  in  with 
the  Earth,  and  fo  caufe  a  Froth  or  Scum, 
which  the  Sheep  thro'  hunger  and  novelty 
greedily  devour  to  their  dedruction;  it  is 
alfo  occafion’d  in  the  Spring  or  Summer  by 
a  Putrefaftion  in  the  Air  and  Grals,  efpecially 
in  the  Vales  and  Marlhes,  and  is  known 
oftentimes  by  the  Cobwebs  on  the  Ground 
and  Hedges,  which  hold  a  wet  or  moidure^ 

and 
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and  is  of  a  poifonous  nature;  therefore  the 
Farmers,  particularly  in  the  Yale,  don  t  un¬ 
fold  them  till  nine  in  the  Morning,  that  the 
Sun  may  dry  them  and  the  Grafs.  They 
are  alfo  killed  by  means  of  a  Red  Water  or 
Serum  that  is  occafioned  by  too  much  Moi- 
fture,  -and  fometimes  die  by  eating  the  Glow¬ 
worm,  or  Canker-worm,  as  l'ome  call  them. 

'  To  prevent  then  the  Rot  or  Red  Water, 
fome  even  at  Midfummer  will  give  them 
Straw  or  Hay;  which  has  laved  many  a  one, 
when  others  about  them  have  died,  that  did 
not  eat  dry  Meat.  A  Gentleman  near  me 
bought  a  parcel  of  the  large  Oxfordshire 
Pole-Sheep;  feveral  of  them  dying  of  the 
Red  Water,  the  Shepherd  gave  the  reft  Hay 
In  the  Fold,  and  laved  them.  Rotten  Sheep 
will,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Rot,  fatten 
fooner  than  found  ones ;  and  the  way  to 
know  them  in  the  Marker,  (which  they  are 
generally  brought  to,  fo  foon  as  dilcovered) 
is  to  feel  the  Cod  of  the  Wether,  and  if 
there  is, on  it  a  dry  Wax  or  Scurf,  he  is  rot¬ 
ten;  but  if  moift  and  wet,  he  is  found.  And 
lb  the  Ewe  will  be  between  her  Legs.  Alfo 
if  the  innermoft  part  of  the  White  of  the 
Eye  has  ftreaks  of  red,  it  is  a  fign  of  Sound- 
riels;  but  this  is  often  forced,  by  putting 
before-hand  Pepper  into  the  Eye,  which  will 
fret  it  into  a  rednels,.  Alio  the  Gums  and 
Mouth  of  a  rotten  Sheep  will  be  white. 

«  J  .  < 
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To  prevent  and  cure  a  rotten  Sheep  that  is 

not  too  far  gone. 

Take  Bay-Salt  and  ft  amp  it  well,  and 
after  the  Sheep  has  fed  a  day  or  two  on  clean 
dry  Oats,  put  feme  of  it  amongft  them,  and 
after  that  a  greater  quantity,  till  luch  time 
as  they  begin  to  diftafte  it  j  then  give  them 
clean  Oats  a  day  or  two,  and  after  that  ferve 
them  with  Salt  as  before.  This  courfebe*. 

*  <L  *  \  x  / 

ing  followed  until  their  Eyes  have  recover’d 
their  natural  colour,  they  will  be  perfe&ly 
cured.  This  meat  Ihould  be  given  them 
in  wooden  Troughs  in  Barns,  and  their  Dung 
and  Stale  will  anfwer  the  greateft  part  of 
your  expence;  but  if  you  have  not  that 
convenience,  it  may  be  given  them  in  the 
open  Air. 

For  the  Skit  or  Loofenefs  in  Sheep'. 

Take  Salt,  Allum  or  Chalk,  and  give  it 
in  fmall  Drink  or  Water,  and  it  will  knit 
and  help  them  prefently. 

*  •  *  .  £  f  - 

Another  Receipt  to  cure  and  prevent  the 

Rot  in  Sheep. 

Take  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  fold  at 
the  Cbymifts  or  Apothecarys,  and  iteep  it  in 
$ie,  with  a  little  of  the  Spice  called  Grains 

• v  ‘  !  '  ■  ■  •’  of 
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of  Paradife,  and  a  little  Sugar;  give  it  two 
or  three  times  with  a  day  or  two’s  inter- 
million  between  each  time.  To  a  Sheep 
give  about  two  Or  three  Ounces  at  a  time. 
This  muft  be  done  in  time,  before  the  Liver 
is  too  much  knotted,  and  that  may  be  partly 
known  by  killing  one  or  two,  by  which  a 
judgement  may  be  made  of  the  reft. 

But  as  the  Proverb  fays,  The  abfiinceteman 
feldom  wants  woe ;  lb  I  have  known  federal 
loft  their  Flocks  by  their  Indolence ,  and 
kept  them  on  in  hopes  of  their  knitting,  and 
recovering  by  the  alteration  of  Weather, 
when  they  might  have  dil poled  of  them 
early,  and  loft  but  little  by  them :  There¬ 
fore  I  doubt  not  but  thefe  Receipts  will  be 
of  lingular  ufe  when  publickly  known,  in 
being  a  means  to  prevent  this  loft  and 
trouble.  For  this  Regulus  of  Antimony  is 
a  univerfal  Remedy  for  moft  Difeafes  in 
Men  and  Beafts.  It  is  a  Chymical  Prepara¬ 
tion  made  with  crude  Antimony,  Mitre  and 
Tartar,  and  corrected  by  the  Spice  and  Su¬ 
gar.  It  aMb  cures  the  Farcy  in  Horfes,  as 
aforefaid.  Every  Apothecary  can  give  fur¬ 
ther  information  of  thefe  moft  excellent 
Ingredients.  The  larger  the  Sheep,  the 
lels  power  the  Rot  has;  for  the  fmaller  ones 
are  fooner  overcome  by  it.  In  our  Chiltem 
Hilly  Country,  the  Weftern  white-faced 
Sheep  prove  the  beft  of  any,  becaufe  they 
come  off  a  found  Lay  of  Ground,  from  the 

H  4  gr,e.at 
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great  Commons  or  Downs  of  Wiltshire, 

But  I  knew  a  Gentleman  by  me,  that  fent 
down  to  the  remote!!  parts  of  Wales  for  a 
Flock  of  hardy  found  Sheep,  as  indeed 
generally  the  Welch  are;  and  the  confe- 
quence  was  this :  they  being  kept  on  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  at  their  full  range  in  open  places; 
when  they  were  brought  into  Enclofures, 
(notwithftanding  they  had  a  careful  Shep¬ 
herd)  ran  lome  one  way  and  fome  another, 
till  a  pretty  many  were  loft.  The  Gentle¬ 
man  on  this  told  the  Shepherd,  he  fhould 
pay  for  them  all,  which  lo  affrighted  him, 
that  he  ran  away  too.  The  long  loofe- 
\v  ool  d  Sheep  are  not  lb  good  as  the  Weft- 
ern  clofe  curl'd-wool  ones  are,  becaufe  the 
firft  after  they  are  wetted,  are  fometimes 
a  Week  before  they  dry,  to  their  great 
prejudice  ;  nor  are  they  of  fo  hardy  a  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  common  way  for  the  Y ale-men, 
when  they  find  the  Rot  has  begun  in  their 
Flocks,  to  pay  the  Chiltern-men  for  letting 
them  feed  on  their  Commons  a  few  Months, 
in  order  to  knit  and  recover  them,  which 
Indeed  often  happens  by  the  change  of  the 
Air  and  Ground ;  but  even  where  the  Com¬ 
mons  are  nqt  Hinted  or  limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  reft  have  brought  their  A&ion 
(or  at  leaft  threaten’d  it)  againft  the  culpable, 
for  their  invading  their  Right  of  Common, 
by  furcharging  the  Common  with  thele  fort 
<pf  Sheep  j  fo  that  their  Cure  by  thefe  Means 
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Js  now  generally  hinder’d  all  over  the  Na¬ 
tion;  which,  I  prefume,  will  make  thefe 
Receipts  the  more  acceptable.  My  good 
Friend  and  Neighbour,  Mr.  Timothy  Gar¬ 
ret. ,  bought  lbme  Weftern  Lambs,  about 
Alhallontide ,  and  turned  them  into  his 
Orchard,  where  they  grazed  till  the  Snow 
fell,  when  they  lay  icratching  after  the 
Grafs,  and  would  not  eat  Hay  ■,  ,by  this  he 
iolt  the  biggeft  part  of  them  :  And  lince, 
he  takes  them  into  his  Yard,  and  gives  them 
Hay  or  Straw,  lb  that  they  cannot  come 
at  any  Grals,  they  live  and  do  very  well. 

A  Rotten  Sheep,  he  fays,  he  has  feveral 
times  feen  die  with  Plaiies  in  their  Liver 
and  Head;  this  Plaife  is  a  live  Worm  about 
the  breadth  of  one’s  Finger-nail,  and  feeds 
and  preys  on  thele  parts.  Another  Remark 
is  this;  at  Uudnal,  a  Farmer  had  a  Wether 
Sheep  took  with  a  giddinels,  which  in- 
creafed  lb,  that  it  could  not  Hand ;  cn  this, 
the  Farmer  fold  it  for  Eighteen- pence  to  a 
poor  Man,  who  immediately  knock’d  off  that 
Horn  that  lay  next  the  Ground,  and  there 
appeared  a  fmall  Bladder  like  that  of  a  Fifh, 
which  he  took  out,  and  put  a  little  Wool  in 
the  place  dip’d  in  Tar,  and  l'ew’d  it  up. 
This  Sheep  did  well,  and  was  fold  after¬ 
wards  for  nine  Shillings. 

This,  as  well  as  the  firft  cafe,  undoubtedly 
ivas  occafion’d  by  the  corruption  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Animal,  which  my  Remedies  before 
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mention'd  dire&ly  ftrike  at,  by  warming, 
drying,  and  altering  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Blood  ;  and  therefore  if  given  in  time,  by 
conlequence  will  prevent  and  cure  thefe  and 
the  like  difafters.  ^ 

Another  Receipt  to  prevent  the  Rot  in 

Sheep. 

T ake  a  Peck  or  better  of  Malt,  and  mafh 
it  as  though  you  would  brew  it  into  Beer  or 
Ale,  and  make  eleven  or  twelve  Gallons  of 
Liquor;  then  boil  in  this  Liquor  a  good 
quantity  of  Herbs  called  Shepherd’s-Purfe, 
and  Comfrey,  Sage,  Plantain,  Pennyroyal, 
Wormwood  and  Bloodwort,  of  each  a  good 
quantity,  and  boil  them  in  the  faid  Liquor 
very  well,  then  ftrain  them  forth,  and  put  a 
little  Yeaft  therein ;  after  that,  put  a  Peck 
of  Salt,  and  tun  and  put  it  up  in  a  V effel. 
Then  give  it  your  Sheep  in  wet  Weather 
after  April  comes  in,  feven  or  eight  Spoon¬ 
fuls  a-piece,  once  every  Week,  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  be  wet;  if  it  be  dry,  you  need  not  la 
often :  and  thus  continue  till  May  and  after, 
as  you  fee  caufe,  according  to  the  drynefs  or 
wetnefs  of  the  Weather,  Give  them  now 
and  then  a  lick  of  Tar  mix’d  with  Herb  de 
Grace  chopped,  and  it  will  cleanfe  the 
Bowels  of  much  Corruption,  and  be  health* 
ful  to  the  Blood, 
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Objection.  It  is  faid,  that  fuch  Cover  for 
Sheep  in  the  Fold,  as  is  before  mentioned, 
will  be  too  hot  for  them,  as  they  are  naturally 
a  Beaft  the  beft  arm’d  againft  Cold,  and  that 
it  has  been  fatal  to  feveral,  on  account  of  the 
fevere  Weather  that  they  are  expofed  to,  cut 
of  the  Fold,  and  when  the  Folding  is  over 
for  the  Winter  in  February  and  March. 

To  this  I  anfvver,  That  too  much  Cover 
may  be  as  bad  or  worfe  than  too  little  5  but 
as  the  Vale  Farmers  in  fome  places  lay  feme 
long  furzen  Faggots  juft  within  the  Fold, 
and  againft  the  windy  quarter,  I  think  it 
may  do  well,  A  great  Farmer  by  me  is 
going  to  draw  half  his  Fold-Hurdles  with 
Straw-bands,  to  break  off  the  Winds  this 
Winter  from  the  Sheep  in  Fold, 

Tame  Rabbits, 

TAme  Rabbits  are  great  Improvers  of  a 
Farm  by  their  Dung,  which  is  fold 
here  for  Sixpence  a  {ingle  Bufhel  trod  in, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  to  harrow  in  with 
Barley  and  Grafs-Seeds.  They  are  more 
profit  by  far  in  Hutches  than  in  Pits.  Their 
Scafon  is  from  Chrijlmas  to  Whitfimtide , 
and  when  their  Skins  are  clear  without  Spots, 
a  fiogle  one  is  worth  4  d.  or  6  d.  The  main 
Art  of  keeping  thefe  Creatures,  is  to  pre¬ 
fer, ve.  them  from  Tunning,  or  being  Pot- 
heJJy’dj  and.  therefore  when  fed  with  raw* 

Grains, 
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Grains,  Hay  rauft  be  always  given  with  them 
in  the  little  Apartment  of  the  Hutch,  to  dry 
up  the  moifture  of  the  Grains;  and  when 
fed  with  Bran,  or  other  dry  Meat,  Greens 
niuft  be  given  to  anfwer  their  drowth. 
Commonly  we  keep  the  young  ones  with 
the  Doe  two  Months,  and  at  live  Weeks 
end  let  her  take  Buck,  that  the  former  Brood 
may  go  off  before  fhe  kits  about  a  Week. 
Pollard  mix’d  with  Grains,  or  made  into 
Pafte  with  Water,  and  given  three  times  a 
day,  is  very  excellent  Food  for  them.  Ground 
Malt  helps  to  recover  the  young  ones 
when  tunned;  Barley  alio  juft  broke,  is 
very  good.  If  a  convenient  place  can-be 
had  to  let  young  ones  run  in  cover,  or  out 
at  pleafure,  they  will  thrive  with  lels  meat. 
They  mightily  love  to  brouze  on  Pea-ftraw 
or  green  Furze,  If  Bran  is  given  alone,  it 
fhould  be  long  Bran;  but  to  mix  with  Grains, 
it  Ihould  be  ftiort  Bran  or  Pollard.  I  never 
try'd  it  yet,  but  am  of  opinion,  that  French 
Wheat  rauft  be  fatning  Food  for  the  young 
ones  :  and  when  they  are  lo,  they  fell  belt 
to  the  Higler  at  fix  or  eight  W eeks  old.  A 
Doe  goes  thirty-one  days;  and  generally 
one  time  with  another,  brings  fix,  which  in¬ 
deed  is  enough  for  any  one  Doe  to  bring  up 
and  fat-  The  beft  time  to  lave  young  ones 
for  Breeders,  is  in  March  and  then  with 
good  meat,  clean  ufage,  and  clofe  attendance, 
they  will  take  Buck  about  AlhalLontide , 
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arid  fo  enter  the  Seaton  with  the  fale  of 
their  firft  Litter.  A  Doe  is  reckon’d  to  pay 
10  s.  a  year  clear,  and  that  her  Dung  will 
pay  for  Grains.  Some  there  are  that  have 
gelt  the  Bucks,  in  order  to  make  them  larger 
and  Tweeter;  but  as  I  yet  never  experienc'd 
the  fuccefs,  I  can  write  no  further  of  it. 
The  fweetnels  and  good  relith  of  their  Fiefh, 
undoubtedly  is  a  very  de  fir  able  thing,  and 
then  they  are  certainly  more  wholefome ; 
and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  obtained, 
firft,  by  fuch  Food  as  will  occafion  it  j  as  good 
Oats,  Barley,  Pollard,  and  freih  hearty 
Grains,  Greens,  and  Hay.  Secondly,  By 
keeping  their  Hutches  thorough  clean,  and 
carrying  away  their  Dung  to  lome  diftance. 
And,  thirdly,  by  keeping  them  in  a  whole  - 
lome  fweet  Air.  For  all  living  Creatures 
muft  fubfift  by  Air,  and  be  better  or  worle 
affefled  by  it,  as  it  is  good  or  bad ;  according 
to  the  Obfervation  of  a  Gentleman,  who 
faid,  he  never  eat  lb  fweet  a  one  in  London , 
&s  he  did  here;  becaufc,  as  he  faid,  the 
Hutches  there  Handing  in  clofe  places,  and 
In  a  grofs  Air,  is  apt  to  taint  their  Fiefh. 

The  common  way  1  of  killing  them  by 
ftriking  them  behind  the  Ears  only,  is  not 
fo  well,  by  realon  of  the  great  quantity  of 
Blood  that  fettles  in  the  Neck,  w h ich  by 
the  new  practice  is  moftly  prevented.  As 
loon  as  they  are  ftruck  with  the  Hand  under 
the  Ears,  then  immediately  jobb  a  penknife 

into 
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into  the  Throat,  and  give  it  a  launce  towards 
the  Jaws  j  this  will  let  out  the  Blood  till  they 
become  white. 

Another  way  is  to  kill  them  as  they  do 
a  Turkey,  by  flitting  with  a  penknife  the 
Palate  of  the  Mouth:  this  is  reckon'd  the 
molt  cleanly  way  of  all. 

Pigeons,' 

PIGEONS  have  fevefal  Natures  and 
Names.  The  Tame  or  Houfe-Pigeons 
are  called  Barbels,  Jacks,  Crappers,  Carriers, 
Runts,  Horlemen,  Tumblers,  and  Great  Reds* 
The  Barbel  has  a  red  Eye,  a  ftiort  Tail,  and  a 
Bill  like  a  Bullfinch.  The  fmall  Jack-Pigeon 
is  a  good  Breeder,  and  hardy;  has  a  turn’d 
Crown.  The  Crappers  are  valuable  for  their 
ivvell.  The  Carriers  for  their  fwift  return 
home,  if  carried  to  a  diftance.  The  Horfeman- 
Pigeon  is  lomething  of  the  Carrier's  nature. 
The  Tumblers  for  their  pleafant  agility  in 
the  Air.  The  Runts  for  their  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  bringing  up  their  young  ones.  The 
Great  Red  for  their  largenefs.  The  Turn- 
Tails,  for  their  turning  them  up  alrnofl 
to  their  Back.  And  the  Black-Head  is  a 
white  Pigeon  with  a  black  Head.  Several 
of  thefe  are  often  preferred  for  their  Beauty, 
but  the  raoft  common  are  the  Runts.  Gene¬ 
rally  in  about  half  a  year’s  time  the  young 
ones  may  be  paired,  by  putting  a  Cock 
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and  a  Hen  into  a  fm all  Coop-hutch,  where 
fometimes  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  fome- 
times  not  under  a  day,  two  or  three,  they 
will  pair,  which  is  known  by  their  billing 
and  cooing  j  the  Cock's  calling  the  Hen,  and 
the  Hen  fpreading  herfelf  before  him.  They 
breed  almoft  all  the  year,  except  Moulting- 
time.  It’s  common  to  crofs-match  them,  and 
they’ll  breed  the  better;  and  Ihould  be  fed 
all  the  Year,  except  Seed-time  and  Harveft. 
The  former  holds  about  a  Month,  and  the 
latter  three,  even  to  Alhallontide.  Some 
always  give  them  meat  throughout  the  Year, 
becaufe,  lay  they,  before  they’ll  be  forced 
Out  to  get  their  living  abroad,  they’ll  ftarve 
fbme  of  their  young  ones.  Others,  as  Far¬ 
mers,  will  give  them  no  meat  all  the  Year. 
Theie  Calculations  are  for  the  Country,  where 
meat  is  plentiful  at  thole  two  Seafons ;  and 
at  others,  at  the  Barn-doors.  Forty  Pair  is 
reckon’d  to  make  about  twenty  fingle  Bulh- 
els  of  Dung  a  year,  and  is  here  fold  for 
10  d.  the  fingle  Bulhel  heaped.  It  is  faid, 
this  number  well  look’d  after,  will  main¬ 
tain  a  fingle  Man.  A  Garret  or  Room  about 
twelve  by  twenty  feet  will  contain  that 
number;  too  much  room  hinders  their  in- 
creale,  as  well  as  too  little.  They  com¬ 
monly  hatch  within  the  three  Weeks,  lay 
generally  two  Eggs,  and  about  three  Weeks 
after  hatching,  they  are  fit  for  Market. 
This  number  will  eat  a  Bulhel  of  Peas  or 

T  ares 
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Tares  in  a  Week,  befides  half  a  Peck  of 

Hempl'eed,  which  fattens  the  young  ones 

very  much,  and  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  Hig- 

lers  to  cram  them  on  the  Road  in  their  way 

to  London ;  where,  at  the  Seed-fhops,  it  is 

often  fold  for  half  a  Crown  the  Buftiel. 

They  fhould  have  conftantly  feveral  little  Bins  ' 

by  them,  to  let  out  their  meat  gradually  into 

a  lower  Trough.,  as  they  confume  it,  which  is 

a  means  to  keep  them  from  ftraying;  this 

with  frefh  W ater  and  Gravel,  will  keep 

them  at  home,  without  the  Salt-cat- and  o- 

ther  contrivances^  Indeed  fome  Cummin- 

% 

Seed  is  efteem’d  very  good  for  its  Scent  to 
be  kept  conftantly  in  the  Pigeon-hOufe. 
An  old  Pair  of  Pigeons  may  be  brought  from 
another  place,  and  will  feldom  return,  if 
they  are  kept  in  till  they  breed. 

*  4  !  v  •  -  .  d\ 


Hedging. 

^  '  ■*  -  «  • 

IN  wet  Grounds,  the  Aquaticks  are  bell 

to  plant  for  Hedges,  either  by  Roots 
or  Truncheons,  as  the  Alders,  Arbeles^ 
Willows,  Sollars,  Black  Poplar,  and  others; 
but  in  dry  Grounds,  the  White-Thorn  and 
Sallow  make  the  belt  of  Hedges  j  the  Sal¬ 
low  to  be  planted  juft  within  fide,  and  the 
"White-Thorn  without:  by  this  means  when 
it  is  at  its  maturity,  you  may  cut  the  Sallow 

twice  to  the  White-Thorn  s  once.  '  And 

*  \ 

here  we  commonly  make  our  Hedges  once 
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in  nine  Years,  when  Wheat  cr  Barley  is 
fown  in  the  fame  Field.  Sallow  will  grow 
from  the  very  Stakes:  but  Setts  planted 
With  good  Roots  will  come  quick  eft.  In 
cafe  you  make  an  intire  new  Hedge*  throw 
up  a  Bank -by  making  a  Ditch  j  let  this 
Bank  be  lbmewhat  hollow  in  the  middle^ 
then  in  the  Spring-time,  cover  the  Roots 
of  the  White-Thorn  well  with  Mould,  and 
make  holes  with  a  Grow  or  other  thing, 
and  ftick  in  Truncheons  or  pieces  of  Sollar 
about  two  foot  long  flopewife,  with  a  Ho¬ 
ping  cut  on  the  top,  that  the  Rain  may  the 
,  better  defcend  to  the  bottom ;  and  put  fome 
Horle-litter  in  the  middle  of  the  Bank,  to 
keep  the  Sun  and  “Air  from  drying  the  Setts.  - 
The  Sheep  and  other  Cattle  are  apt  to  da¬ 
mage  the  Sollar,  be  it  old  or  young-  the 
one  by  debarking,  and  the  other  by  crop¬ 
ping  the  Tops.  To  prevent  this,  take 
Cow-dung,  mix  it  with  Water  in  a  Pail,  and 
with  a  new  Broom  throw  it  On-  thick.  Or 
take  Lime,  and  ierve  it  fo;  or  take  Dirt  and 
rub  the  Sollars  well  with  it;  and  if  walk’d 
off  by  jthe  Rains.,  renew  it,  Others  will 
make-  an  Hedge  with  all  Beechen  Setts, 
efpecjally  on  the  chalky  Grounds,  which 
they  pull  out  of  the  Woods,  about  two  feet 
long  j  but  then  the  Heads  mult  not  bp  cut 
off,  as  the  White-Thorn  o t  Sollar  is:  for 
then  they  won’t  grow.  There  is  one  Ob¬ 
jection  againft  this  latter  i  viz.  That  it  will 
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quickly  after  making,  rife  and  become  hofe 
low  *  but  this  with  care  may  be  fupply'd : 
and  indeed,  there  is  encouragement  from 
this  Plant  fo  to  do;  becaule  it  will  return 
much  Wood,  as  being  of  the  Tree-kind. 

I  planted  one  about  fourteen  years  ago,  with 
Cherry-Trees  in  the  lame  Hedge,  at  con- 
ftderable  diftance,  feveral  of  which  I  have 

'  l 

fince  budded ;  and  both  Them  and  the 
Hedge,  for  forty  Pole,  thrive  to  admiration. 
Nor  will  Cattle  eat  this  lort  of  Hedge  fo 
foon  as  they  will  Sollar  or  Afh.  I  am 
this  Winter,  1751,  going  to  do  the  like  on 
the  fame  length  of  Ground,  by  taking  in  a «“ 
piece  of  common  Field-Land ;  in  order  to 
which,  I  run  along  the  Plough,  and  throw’d 
up  three  or  four  Thoroughs,  by  which  the 
Ditch  and  Bank  is  half  made  at  a  very  fmall 
expence.  The  Horn-Beam  or  Horn-Beech, 
is  laid  to  make  the  fineft  Hedge ;  but  about 
us,  we  chiefly  make  ufe  of  the  White-Thorn,  v 
Sollar,  and  Beech,  and  rejedt  the  Afh,  Hazle,  | 
and  lorne  other  lorts.  I 

Planting. 

jT  'O  piant  a  Fruit-Tree,  as  a  Standard, 

f  or  againft  a  Wall  or  Efpalier,  there 
are  diverfity  of  ways  prefcribed  by  feveral 
Authors :  But  as  I  am  .very  fenfible  there 
are  lome  grofs  Errors  inferted  in  feme  of 
their  Books,  as  well  as  fotne  very  ufeful 

Rules 


/ 
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Rules  in  others,  I  therefore  fhall  be  verj 
wary  in  writing  on  this  Subject.  And  as  my 
talent  lies  chiefly  in  Field-Planting,  I  will 
be  the  more  particular  in  writing  of  this 
mod  ufeful  Science;  becaufe  a  Miftake  in 
the  beginning,  proves  often  fatal,  and  is  not 
lb  eafily  re&ify’d  afterwards,  without  great 
and  too  dangerous  violences.  From  hence 
proceeded  that  grand  Dilcouragement  that 
has  lb  much  prevailed  over  this  Nation  in 
general,  and  is  chiefly  the  Gaule  of  the  great 
Scarcity  we  are  at  this  time  under  for  want  of 
more  Plantations  of  Fruit-Trees,  and  elpe- 
cially  Apples  and  Pears.  And  as  Examples 
are  beyond  Precepts,  and  the  greateft  en* 
couragers  or  dilcouragers  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
fo  in  this  of  Planting,  it  has  its  peculiar 
tendency  for  the  better  or  worfe:  but- 1 
think  at  prefent  molt  of  the  latter.  And 
here  I  have  made  many  obfervations  in  my 
Travels  with  a  concern’d  view  of  whole 
Plantations  fet  too  deep,  which  by  conle~ 
quence  not  only  dilappointed  its  Owner  of 
his  hopes  and  profit,  but  alfo  proved  a  for¬ 
bidding  Article  to  the  Neighbourhood  not 
to  plant,  left  it  ihould  be  as  fatal  as  it  was  to 
Mr.  Such-a-one.  And,  indeedj  to  fay  the 
truth,  there  is  no  miftake  more  common 
than  this  of  Planting  Fruit-Trees  too  deep; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  deftruftive  to  them, 
efpecially  in  fome  Grounds  too  much  fubjcci 
to  wet  and  moifture,  nor  tends  more  to  keep 

I  2  Trees 
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Trees  in  a  fickly,  unthriving  condition,  and 
conlequently  from  bearing  either  much  or 
good  Fruit.  A  Gentleman  near  me,  by 
purchale  came  to  a  large  Apple-Orchard 
that  had  been  planted  iome  years.  The 
Trees  were  great  ones,  but  return’d  little 
Fruit  j  this  provok’d  him  to  enquire  the 
Caui'e,  and  found  it  to  be  deep  Planting  at 
the  firft;  for  the  Man  dug  fomctimes  Breaft- 
deep  before  he  could  difcover  a  Root,  and 
thA  Soil,  after  a  Spit-deep,  was  red  Clay  on 
a  high  Ground.  In  the  room  of  thefe  Trees, 
he  has  planted  young  ones,  but  after  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Mode.  I  mult  own,  where  the  Soil 
is  naturally  exceeding  dry,  and  lies  on  a  de¬ 
clivity,  that  will  quickly  carry  off  the  Win¬ 
ter  wets,  the  fault  may  be  lels  dangerous: 
but  except  there  be  a  fufficient  depth  of  na- 
tural  good  Earth  above  the  Rock,  Gravel,  or 
Clay,  the  Evil  complain'd  of,  will  there 
quickly  difcover  itfelf,  after  four  or  five 
Tears  j  when  the  Roots  of  the  Tree  will  be 
ftarved  by  a  hungry  Gravel,  Sand,  Chalk, 
Rock,  Clay,  or  whatloever  the  bottom  be, 
that  lies  too  near  the  Surface.  On  all  ac-  \ 
counts  therefore,  it  is  much  the  better  and 
fa4r  way  to  plant  high,  provided  care  be 
but  taken  the  firft  and  fecond  Year  to  keep 
the  Roots  tolerably  cool  and  moift,  yet  not 
to  lubjed  them  to  too  much  Wet  in  Win¬ 
ter;  for  Summer  Wet  never  hurts  them* 
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Of  'Planting  Standard-Trees. 

'V  :-f  - 

Various  are  the  ways  fifed  both  by  Gar¬ 
deners,  and  my  neighbouring  Farmers,  in 
Planting  Standard  Fruit-Trees,  And  that 
the  Reader  may  judge  which  is  the  belt,  I 
ftiall  here  fet  down  i'onie,  I  think,  of  the 
worft  Methods,  as  well  as  the  belt,  1  know 
of.  There  are  lome  that  directly  dig  up 
the  Mould,  and  make  a  hole;  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  they  plant  the  Tree,  and  fo 
cover  it  up,  by  throwing  juft  the  lame  Mould 
In  again,  and  leaving  it.  Others,  thinking 
themfelves  more  careful,  will  drive  in  one 
Stake,  and  wythe  it  about  the  Tree.  This 
is  a  lad  way  indeed,  and  muft  end  in  the 
Tree’s  deftrudion ;  for  altho’  it  may  live, 
and  grow  in  Wood  and  Fruit  lome  Years, 
yet  it  ean  never  anfwer  to  advantage  either 
In  the  one  or  the  other.  And  a  cafe  iome- 
thing  of  this  nature  was  aded  by  a  Lord  of 
a  Mannor,  in  which  lay  a  fine  high  Com¬ 
mon;  he  being  defirous  to  improve  it,  trani- 
planted  a  confiderable  number  of  young 
Timber-Trees  out  of  the  Woods :  The  Soil 
was  a  hurlock  chalky  Rock,  about  four  or 
fix  Inches  below  the  Surface,  between  which 
and  the  Top,  he  planted  his  Trees;  nor 
could  I  perceive  any  Mould  about  them  a- 
bove  the  common  level :  and,  notvvithftand- 
ing  he  was  at  a  great  expence,  for  a  Cart, 

I  3  Horfc 
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Horfe  and  Man  to  water  them  during  the 
iiift  Summer,  yet  afterwards  they  dwindled, 
and  did  not  anfwer.  Now,  by  this  Miftake 
he  loft  his  Trees,  the  great  charges  of  water¬ 
ing  them  lor  a  long  time,  and  fo  much  pre¬ 
cious  time,  which  would  (if  rightly  made*  ufe 
ol )  have  gone  a  conliderable  way  in  their 
Growth,  ft  herefore,  happy  is  he  who  by 
others  harms  learns  to  beware.  The  true 
cafe  then  of  this  matter,  as  I  take  it, ,  Hands 
thus:  Inftead  of  Planting  fall,  large-body’d 
Trees  on  fo  high  and  naked  a  Situation  and 
JOhaLow  Soil,  1  would  have  ptlt  a  more  young, 
flendei  and  Iborter  ft  reg*  in  the  following 
manner;  viz.  Pare  as  thin  a  Turf  ofT  as 
poffible,  then  take  up  all  the  Mould,  even 
to  the  Chalk  or  Hurlock ;  this  done,  put 
tlie  Turf  upon  the  fame,  the  Grafs  down-  M 
wards,  fpread  a  little  Mould  on  the  lame, 
on  which  plant  the  Tree,  and  cover  it  with 
the  reft  of  the  Mould.  Upon  this  again  fpread  ' ; 
a  good  parcel  of  Fern-litter,  or  other  fuch  3f 
Fuff;  then  put  two,  three,  or  more  Wheel¬ 
barrows  of  Virgin  or  other  Mould,  about  fix 
or  eight  Inches  thick,  in  the  form  of  a  Bafon, 
about  three  or  four  feet  over,  as  your  Root 
is  more  or  lefs  large.  The  next  thing  is  to 
fecure  the  Tree  again!!  the  furious  Winds, 
the  Bite  of  Sheep,  and  the  Rub  of  them  or 
larger  Cattle ;  and  that  is  done  by  driving 
two  large  Stakes  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo 
that  each  may  be  about  three  or  fpur  foot 
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above  the  Ground,  and  about  four  or  fix 
Inches  from  the  Body  of  the  Tree  on  each 
fide.  Then  nail  four  Crofs-Bars  to  the  Stakes 
againft  one  another,  two  at  top,  and  tfro 
towards  the  bottom,  fluffing  Grafs,  Hay, 
Straw  or  Fern  between  the  Body  of  the  Tree 
and  the  Crofs-Bars,  to  keep  it  from  galling  5 
then  take  black  or  white  T  horn-Bufhes,  and 
draw  them  thick  between  the  Crofs-Bars,  from 
the  top  of  them  and  higher,  down  to  the 
bottom ;  always  remembring  to  make  ufe 
of  thole  Stakes  that  are  thicker  than  the 
Body  of  the  Tfee,  that  there  may  be  a 
fufficieat  hollow,  between  the  Tree  and  the 
Ctofs-B^rs ;  and  to  keep  the  Tree  more  firm, 
wythe  it  to  them.  When  this  is  done,  there 
remains  but  one  thing  more  to  compleat  the 
Planting  of  a  Tree,  and  this  is  fio  perfectly 
necelfary,  as  not  to  be  omitted :  With  a  Spade 
firft  give  a  circular  cut  about  the  Bafon-heap 
of  Mould  5  then  fix  or  eight  Inches  back 
from  that,  give  another  circular  cut,  and 
turn  up  all  the  Turf,  letting  it  lie  with  the 
Grafs-part  downwards,  Uopewiie  and  join¬ 
ing  the  faid  Bafon-heap:  by  this,  there  will 
be  a  round  Gutter,  which  at  all  times  is  ready 
to  receive  and  make  a  lodgement  of  all 
Rains  that  lhall  fall,  and  will  fufficiently 
fiipply  the  fibrous  Shoots  with  Moilture,  as 
they  gradually  proceed  from  the  Mafter- 
root.  And  here  ends  the  Plantation  of  a 
Tree  for  the  firft  time ;  but  then  it  is  not 
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wholly  done  with:  For  either  in  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  Year  afterwards,  as  the  young 
Shoots  pulh  more  or  lels  forward  through 
the  laid  Gutter,  which  is  beft  known  by 
the  Growth  of  the  Head  of  the  Tree,  you 
are  to  make  fuch  another  Gutter  as  is  be¬ 
fore  mention’d,  to  meet  and  water  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fibrous  Roots;  and  io  renew  the 
fame,  as  time  and  judgement  will  beft  in-? 
form  you.  Now,  let  us  confider  here  the 
Benefits  which  accrue  by  this  Method  of 
Common  or  Field-Planting:  Firft,  then,  by 
the  Turf  and  Mould  which  is  placed  under 
the  Tree,  the  Roots  are  hinder’d,  for  a  con-  • 
liderable  time,  having  to  do  with  the  Hur- 
lock  or  Chalk  Soil.  Secondly,  They  are 
hereby  encouraged  to  grow  Ipreading  and 
quick,  by  means  of  the  toughnefs  of  the 
Turf,  and  the  fertile  Salts  which  are  in  the 
fame.  Thirdly,  The  Fern  or  Straw,  by 
being  placed  between  the  two  Moulds,  be¬ 
comes  a  Watering-pot  to  the  Root,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  upper  Mould,  laid  in  a  Bafon- 
form,  lhelters  and  lhades  the  larne  both  from 

i,  .  1  1  *  *■ 

the  Sun’s  and  Airs  too  violent  Influences. 
Laftly,  The  great  Charge  of  Man,  Horfe, 
and  Cart  is  prevented,  and  the  Tree  Se¬ 
cured  with  a  trifling  Coft  from  all  forts  of 
Cattle, 

Another 
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Another  way, 

As  pra&ifed  by  a  Nobleman’s  Gardener, 
on  a  pretty  deep  Loam,  under  which  was  a 
red  Clay,  is  this:  Firft,  he  cuts  a  Circle 
with  the  Spade,  of  about  three  feet  diameter, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  largeneis  of 
the  Root;  then  he  cuts  and  takes  off  the 
Turf  in  feveral  pieces,  and  lays  it  by  itfelf’; 
then  he  takes  up  all  the  next  Mould  for  about 
a  Spit  deep,  and  lays  that  by  itfelf,  and  fb 
the  next  Mould  which  is  worfer,  he  lerves 
the  fame;  in  the  place  of  which  laft,  he 
puts  the  Turf-Grafs  downwards,  then  about 
half  of  the  beft  Mould  he  lpreads  over  it, 
on  which  he  plants  his  Tree,  and  covers  its 
Roots  with  the  reft.  This  again  he  lays  all 
over  with  Wheat-ftraw,  and  with  the  reft 
of  the  Mould,  and  two  or  three  Barrows  of 
lome  other  in  a  Bafon-like  manner,  makes 
a  Trench  round  the  fame,  flaking  and  bufh- 
jng  it  up,  as  before  mentioned. 

Another  way, 

Is  what  I  have  done  amongft  others;  and 
that  is,  Planning  a  Tree  upon  the  common 
Grafs  Surface  or  Level,  without  any  manner 
of  breaking  the  Ground,  efpecially  where  it 
is  of  a  wet  nature  j  and  upon  the  Roots  put 
two,  three  or  four  Barrows  of  Virgin-Mould, 
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and  Fern  and  Straw  between  the  fame,  in  a 
hollow  falhion,  with  a  Trench  round  it,  and 
fo  flake  and  bufh  up.  This  way  I  have 
found  to  anfwer  extreme  well,  as  to  trans¬ 
planted  large  Cherry,  Pear  and  Walnut-r 
Trees,  But  here,  I  mull  confefs,  that  the 
hardnefs  of  the  Turf  does  not  give  the  Roots 
leave  to  run  fo  fall  at  firft,  as  others  do 
that  are  planted  in  loofe  Mould,  fo  that  they 
will  be  longer  before  they  get  hold  of  the 
Ground;  but  when  they  have,  they  gene¬ 
rally  run  falter  than  others,  and,  indeed, 
make  the  largeft  Trees  of  all  others:  for 
to  fay  the  truth,  upon  a  due  Obfervation,  — 
the  biggeft  and  bell  Trees  are  found  to  be 
thole  that  lie  higheft  with  their  Roots  in  the 
Ground,  as  is  their  Fruit;  as  I  fhall  here¬ 
after  explain.  The  Reafons  of  this,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  may  be  owing  to  the  Grafs-Ground, 
that  naturally  attra&s  and  draws  the  Roots 
into  it ;  which  top  Earth  being  full  of  the 
bell:  nitrous  and  faline  Qualities,  and  more 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  Air  and  Rain,  give  an 
extraordinary  advantage  to  the  quick  Growth 
of  Trees,  in  time,  even  beyond  thofe  which 
are  more  hid  and  covered  in  their  Roots  from 
thofe  benefits.  But  I  don’t  find  that  an 
Apple-Tree,  and  lome  other  forts,  will  quite 
io  well  anfwer,  becaufe  their  Roots  being  of 
a  more  tender,  loft  nature,  are  not  of  that 
ftrength,  to  enter  and  penetrate  the  hard 
Cruft  of  the  Earth ;  altho’  I  have  now  grow- 
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ing  feveral  fine  Apple-Trees  on  this  fort  of 
Plantation.  However,  I  am  fenfible  there 
are  Objections  made  againft  this  Method : 
For  it  is  laid,  That  a  Tree  in  this  cafe  is  more 
liable  to  be  blown  down  by  the  Winds, 
becaufe  the  Roots  are  not  envelop’d  enough 
in  the  Piarth,  to  have  fufficient  hold :  And, 
again,  that  they  can't  be  lo  well  water’d 
for  want  of  a  Trench.  But  to  obviate  this, 

I  think  the  due  ftaking  up  a  Tree  for  a  few 
Years,  and  keeping  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
Horfe-litter  on  the  top  of  the  Border  about 
the  Tree,  both  Summer  and  Winter,  is  fuffi- 
dent  to  indemnify  it  againft  Wind,  Sun  and 
Air,  I  am  fure  I  have  found  it  to  be  lb,  in 
feveral  inltances  of  this  nature.  But  1  have 
heard,  that  a  Gentleman,  palling  by  a  Plan¬ 
tation,  fhould  lav,  The  belt  way  was  to  put 
a  thin  Layer  of  Virgin- Mould  on  the  Gral’s- 
Grpund,  and  plant  your  Tree  upon  that, 
directly  alter  the  before  mention’d  manner. 

Now  here  is  a  requifite  Oblervation  to  be 

.1 

regarded  in  the  performance  of  any  of  theie 
ways,  and  that  is,  That  the  upper  Bed  or 
Layer  of  Mould  that  is  thus  put  upon  the 
common  Surface  or  Level  of  the  Ground, 
null:  not  be  too  thick  j  for  this,  as  I  have 
found  to  my  cpft,  will  rather  hinder,  than 
'orward  the  Tree’s  Growth;  becaufe,  as  I 
fuppofe,  too  much  Mould  keeps  the  Sun, 
kir  and  Water  at  too  great  diftance  from  the 
[foots,  whereby  they  become  dry,  mouldy 

and  • 
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and  rotten;  or,  if  they  fhould  chance  to 
furmount  thefe  difafters,  they  grow  but  at 
a  poor  rate:  So  that  a  thin  Coat  of  Earth, 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches  thick,  is  often  fuf- 
ficient.  But  this  piece  of  Management  muff 
be  according  to  the  Proportion  of  the  Root, 
Which  leads  me  to  another  Remark  of  this 
nature  j  viz. 

Planting  of  Fruit-Trees  in  Fields  and 

Clofes. 

Field-Planting  in  this,  as  well  as  in  feveral 
other  Counties  of  this  Kingdom,  will,  I  fup-?"‘ 
pole,  be  thought  fomething  ftrange  a,t  firft, 
by  reafon  of  the  common  Objections. 

Who  would  expofe  fine  Fruits  in  the  open 
diftant  Fields  to  rapacious  Hands,  and  the 
devouring  Beaks  of  Birds  ?  &c. 

Therefore,  as  I  now  engage  myfelf  in  an 
Introduftion  chiefly  new  to  the  major  part 
of  this  Nation,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  anfwer 
thefo  common  and  difoouraging  Obftacles, 
which  have  hitherto  hinder’d,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  the  Propagation  of  Fruit-Trees,  by 
laying  down  fuch  Reafons,  as  I  hope  will  be 
as  prevalent  with  others,  as  they  have  been 
fuccefsful  with  me.  Firft  then,  fuppofe  a 
fquare  Field  or  Clofe  of  forty  Poles  long 
every  way,  the  middle  part  of  which  is 
ploughed  Ground  5  on  the  four  fides  of  that 

are  Baulks  of  Grafs-G round  of  forty  feet 

broad  j 
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broad.  Along  the  middle  of  thefe  Baulks, 
I  plant  my  Fruit-Trees  at  thirty  three  feet 
or  two  Poles  afunder,  which  will  contain  at 
that  rate  twenty  Trees  on  a  fide,  or  eighty 
in  all,  be  they  Apples,  Pears  or  Cherries,  &c. 
Indeed  Walnuts,  as  they  generally  have 
the  largeft  fort  of  fpreading  Heads,  fhould 
be  planted  further  off  one  another :  but  Trees 
at  this  diftance,  I  think,  may  anl'wer  very 
well,  confidering  there  are  none  on  the  two 
fides  of  them,  and  therefore  have  room  al¬ 
lowed  them  for  the  Sun,  Air  and  Rain  to 
come  at  the  Ground  about  them,  and  the 
Grafs  not  four’d  by  their  too  clofe  Cover. 
But  this  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Planter, 
who  may  perhaps  think  forty,  fifty  or  fixty 
feet  diftance  much  better  j  and,  indeed,  I 
muft  io  far  join  in  his  Sentiments,  as  to  think 
him  moft  in  the  right,  where  he  can  eafily 
fpare  his  Ground :  For  certainly  the  Fruit  has 
thereby  a  greater  opportunity  of  ripening 
on  all  fides  more  gradually,  and  at  nearer 
a  time,  and  the  Grafs  rather  better  under 
their  drip.  But  my  Dimenfions  here  are 
calculated  for  the  medium  way,  and  where 
a  Man  is  to  make  the  moft  of  a  little  Ground  j 
for  I  have  often  known  the  Grafs  to  be  a 
greater  burden  in  fcorching  Summers  under 
the  fhade  of  Trees,  than  otherways.  And 
by  lowing  Soot,  Allies,  or  Lime,  &c.  in  the 
Winter-time  on  the  Ground  in  the  diftance 
of  their  fhade,  prevents  the  common  com- 
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plaint,  of  the  drips  fouring  the  Grafs.  The 
Rows  of  Trees  being  thus  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  Grafs-Baulks,  according  to 
the  Plan  here  laid  down,  is  for  thefe 
Reafons :  Fir  ft,  The  Cart  has  room  on  either 
fide  of  them  to  pafs  and  repafs.  Secondly, 
They  are  at  Inch  a  diiftance  from  the  Hedge, 
and  plough’d  Ground,  that  neither  the  Heads 
nor  Roots  of  the  one  or  the  other  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  prejudice  by  too  dole 
Planting,  but  has  a  l'ufficient  Plat  of  Ground 
allotted  each  Tree  for  its  due  Nourifhment. 
Thirdly,  The  Plough-Team  has  room  to 
turn  on  the  outer-part  of  the  Baulk,  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  Trees  or  themfelves. 
Fourthly,  The  Hay  may  be  made  much 
better  than  in  an  Orchard,  where  the  pro- 
mifcuous  Shades  of  their  great  Numbers 
proves  often  very  fatal  to  their  Owners. 
Fifthly,  A  Fruit-Tree  lo  planted  in  a  Field, 
has  much  more  the  benefit  of  the  bell  of 
Drefling;  which  is  the  Dung  and  Stale  of 
Cattle,  who  are  fed  in  the  fame  Field  by 
Turnips,  or  low’d  G-ralfes,  &c.  An  lnftancc 
of  this  has  been  obvious  to  many,  in  the 
Largnefs,  hafty  Growth,  and  good  Bearing 
of  a  Cherry-Tree  in  my  Home-Clofe,  which 
is  a  plough’d  Field;  under  this  Tree  the 
Cattle  ufed  to  lie  and  {hade  themfelves, 
when  it  was  fallow,  fow’d  with  Turnips  or 
Grafs-Seeds,  and  was  one  of  the  largeft 

Trees  in  thefe  parts ;  and  tho’  a  wild  Cherry* 
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I  have  fold  the  Fruit  for  a  Guinea  on  the 
Tree,  clear  of  all  Charges.  How  much 
then  muft  a  Field-Tree  have  the  advantage 
of  a  pent-up  Orchard-Tree?  So  like  wile 
are  thofe  Trees  planted  next  a  Road-way, 
whole  Roots  are  drelfed  by  the  Sullage  of 
the  palfant  Cattle;  and  which,  if  obferved, 
may  eafi.ly  be  perceived  to  excel  thofe  by 
far  that  are  planted  more  in  the  in-ground. 
But  here  I  would  be  underftood  not  to  be  a 
Votary  for  planting  Fruit-Trees  in  Hedges, 
except  for  the  Road  fake,  becaufe  the  Roots 
of  the  Hedge  are  fo  many  Thieves  about 
its  Root,  and  impede  its  Growth :  and  if 
by  length  of  time  it  grows  large,  then  a- 
nother  Evii  enfues,  which  is,  that  its  Head 
by  the  drip  often  kills  or  damages  what 
grows  under  it,  befides  the  Misfortune  that: 
accrues  to  the  Hedge  by  People’s  getting 
the  Fruit.  This  Standard  Field-Plant¬ 
ing  is  vaftly  preferable  to  Half-Standard, 
Dwarf  and  Wall-Planting,  becaufe  of  late 
Years  feveral  forts  of  rich  Fruits  which  have 
been  fhelter’d  by  Mats,  and  other  contrivan¬ 
ces,  have  been  difeover’d  to  profper  as  well 
or  better  in  the  Field  on  whole  Standards, 
and  bore  much  greater  quantities  of  Fruit  at 
lefs  expence,  and  better  tailed,  than  thole 
on  Walls  or  Efpaliers;  becaufe  part  of  their 
Fruit  by  the  Shade  is  hid  and  kept  from 
the  Sun’s  Influence,  which  makes  them  ge¬ 
nerally  ripe  on  one  fide,  and  unripe  on  the 
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other :  witnefs  the  incomparable  May  Duke- 
Cherry,  ieveral  forts  of  Pears,  Orleans - 
Plumbs*  crc.  And  even  in  the  Yale  of 
Ay le saury ,  where  they  reckon  no  Cherry- 
Tree  will  rightly  proiper  in  that  naked 
Country  there,  I  fay,  this  May- Duke  will 
grow  and  bear  conftandy ,  as  in  other  places. 
Here  alio  is  the  great  Expence  laved  of 
pruning,  trailing  arid  tying,  which  in  Half- 
Standards,  Wall-Trees,  and  Efpaliers  a- 
mounts  to  eonfiderable  Charges,  and  which 
not  only  takes  up  much  precious  time,  but 
fhortens  the  Life  of  the  Tree  \  whereas  a 
Standard  is  rather  hinder’d  than  furthered 
by  the  elaborate  pra&ice  of  the  Knife.  What 
a  charming  fight  is  a  large  Tree  in  bloflom, 
and  after  that,  when  loaden  with  Fruit 
enough  perhaps  to  make  a  Hogfhead  of 
Cyder  or  Perry  !  A  Scene  of  Beauty, 
Hopes,  and  Profit,  and  all !  It  may  be  on 
lels  than  two  feet  diameter  of  Ground.  And 
above  all,  what  matter  of  Contemplation 
does  this  afford,  when  we  let  our  Thoughts 
delcend  to  a  fingle  Kernel  of  an  Apple  or 
Pear  ?  And  again,  how  heighten’d,  on  the 
beholding  lo  great  a  Bulk  raifed  and  prelerved 
by  omnipotent  Power,  from  lb  fmall  a  Body  ? 

There  is  allb  another  lamentable  Ob¬ 
jection  belongs  to  this  Field-Planting,  by 
the  Vulgar  and  Ignorant ;  whofe  Argument 
againft  it  is,  That  the  di (lance  of  the  Fields 
from  the  Houfe  expofes  them  to  lofs.  But 

when 
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when  I  write  of  Planting  abroad,  I  mean 
fuch  to  anfwer  Delight  and  Profit,  as  are  fome* 
thing  numerous,  which  I  think  a  hundred 
or  two  of  Trees  will }  and  then  I  am  of 
opinion,  by  the  care  of  a  Looker-after  du- 
ring  their  ripening  Seafon,  the  Fruit  is  fafer 
than  in  a  contiguous  Orchard :  For  in  a 
Town  or  Village,  the  Boys  are  moft  plenty, 
and  their  Efcape  is  at  hand,  when  by  the 
remotenels  of  the  Fields,  they  can’t  fo  eafily 
clear  themfelves.  Befides,  this  perhaps  may 
not  be  an  extra-charge,  if  the  Overleer  can 
occupy  himfelf  in  other  bufinefs  near  the 
place.  This  is  annually  done  in  and  about 
the  Kentifh  Cherry-Orchards  and  Plantations. 
In  the  year  1728,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  was  fo  good  as  to  give  me 
leave  to  take  up  a  fcore  of  wild  Cherry* 
Trees,  out  of  one  of  his  adjacent  Woods, 
about  twelve  Years  old;  thefe,  with  their 
large  Roots,  I  tranfplanted  on  the  Grafs- 
Baulks  of  a  five-acre  lquare  ploughed  Field, 
in  Rows,  with  no  other  Earth  than  what 
I  found  in  the  place :  Thus,  1  made  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole,  and  put  the  Turf  firft  down, 
with  a  little  loofe  Mould  on  the  fame,  on 
which  I  planted  my  Tree,  then  I  put  Pome 
Fern,  and  cover  d  it  with  the  reft  of  the 
Mould;  by  this  Method  there  became  a 
hollow  place  all  about  the  Roots:  andnot- 
withftanding  the  fucceeding  Summer  was 
very  dry,  they  grew  and  fiourifh’d  very 
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well,  and  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1730, 

I  budded  them  with  a  May- Duke,  on  the 
new  young  Shoots  that  followed  'after  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  old  natural  Head  when  I 
planted  them.  Here  the  Roots  were  intirely 
envelop’d  and  cover’d  in  Virgin-Mould,  the 
greateft  promoter  of  Vegetation  ;  and  by 
putting  no  additional  Mould,  the  hollow 
about  them  received  the  Wets  in  a  more 
ample  manner;  the  Sun  and  Air  had  free 
accefs,  and  even  the  very  fulphureous  and 
nitrous  Dews,  I  believe,  were  not  a  little 
ferviceable :  which  plainly  difcovers  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  this  fort  of  Planting  j  for  had 
there  been  put  another  Coat  of  Mould 
more  than  the  place  naturally  afforded, 
then  I  don’t  fuppofe  thele  benefits  would 
have  been  fo  propitious;  becaufe  they, 
efpecially  the  latter,  would  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  coming  fo  free  and  quick 
at  the  Roots,  which  by  only  having  a  thin 
covering  of  the  natural  Mould,  are  expofed 
more  immediately  to  the  vivifying  nutri¬ 
tious  Particles  of  Heat,  Water  and  Air.  But 
indeed,  to  be  more  fecure,  I  generally  put 
lome  loole  Horfe-litter  only,  upon  and  about 
the  whole  Border,  by  way  of  lafeguard  a- 
gainft  extraordinary  Droughts  and  Frofts, 
that  may  happen  in  the  Summer  and  Winter 
next  after  planting  any  Trees.  But  I  dare 
not  life  the  Cherry-Tree  as  I  do  the  Apple 
and  Pear  ;  for  upon  thefe  I  put  ablblute 
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dotted  Horle-dung,  Fowl-dung,  or  Rabbit- 
dung,  to  waffi  down  on  their  Roots,  and  lb 
let  it  lie  all  the  Year  on  the  Border.  This 
makes  their  Head  run  at  a  great  rate5  and 
as  it  is  an  outward  application,  the  Trees 
are  free  from  the  daneer  of  Cankers,  which 
Dungs  will  certainly  produce,  if  laid  to  the 
naked  Roots  of  any  Tree  when  planted; 
on  the  contrary,  this  Virgin- Earth  is  a  direct 
fecurity  againft  the  Canker.  Even  an  Apri¬ 
cot,  which  is  moft  fubjecl  to  it,  will  live 
found  and  free  in  this  Mould.  However, 
as  a  Cherry  of  all  others  hates  both  Dung 
and  Knife,  I  only  venture  Horfe-litter  or 
Fern  on  or  about  it.  And  this  Fern,  as 
I  have  experienc'd,  is  beyond  Straw,  when 
laid  on  the  Roots  at  the  time  of  planting  ; 
for  as  it  is  of  a  cold,  fpungy,  wet  nature,  it 
does  its  office  better,  by  keeping  the  Roots 
moift,  and  will  alfo  prevent  the  Mice  making 
their  lodgements  in  the  hollow  Mould  of  a 
new-planted  Tree,  which  they  often  do, 
lometimes  to  the  killing  of  a  Tree;  when 
Straw,  that  is  of  a  dry  hollow  nature,  in¬ 
vites  and  ffielters  them  and  the  Pifinires,  who 
likewile  are  often  fatal  Enemies.  Theie 
Shelters  then  are  of  exquifite  fervice,  when 
applied  above  and  below  the  top  Mould : 
And  this  laft  long,  dry  Summer,  proved  the 
truth  of  this,  and  another  Invention  a  Gentle¬ 
man  near  me  made  ule  of  to  defend  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  new-planted  Trees,  as  well  as  their 
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Roots :  he  got  fiirzen  Faggots,  and  laid  at 
the  bottom,  and  fo  piled  them  almoft  up 
to  their  Head,  which  anfwer’d  extreme 

well. 
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Of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in 

TREES. 

To  help  barren  Trees,  and  to  make  others 

more  prohjick. 

THE  Knowledge  of  this  is  certainly 
neceffary  for  all  Planters;  for  by  it, 
a  Man  is  render’d  capable  of  making  his 
Eflimations  in  Budding,  Grafting,  Planting 
and  Tranfplanting,  Pruning  and  Lopping. 
This  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Trees,  as  well  as 
Blood  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  is  now  paft 
contradi&ion,  from  that  famous  inftance  of 
transfufing  young  vigorous  Sap  into  an  old 
dwarf  Pear-Tree,  which  was  done  with  fuc- 
cefs  by  the  great  Dr.  Bradley ;  who  planted 
Pome  young  Pear-Stocks  in  reach  of  the 
Head  of  the  old  Tree,  two  Stocks  within  an 
eafy  reach  of  the  beft  Branches  of  the  old 
Tree  to  which  they  were  inarched  or  grafted, 
by  being  inlay  d  in  the  Spring-time  of  the 
Ye/ir,  and  were  perfeftly  joined  with  the 
young  Stocks  in  lefs  than  three  Months. 
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By  this,  the  old  Tree,  whole  Fruit  through 
Age  had  dwindled  to  but  little  bigger  than 
a  Hazle-nut,  bore  larger  Fruit  than  ever, 
and  afterwards  became  fo  firm,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  check  it,  by  fawing  it  half  thro’, 
and  driving  Wedges  in;  but  this  did  not 
check  it  enough,  for  he  f'aw’d  the  old  Tree 
intirely  from  its  Roots,  and  then  it  bore, 
Fruit  for  feveral  Years.  A  Pear-Tree,  as 
I  hinted  before,  will  endure  planting  on 
the  very  Cruft  or  Turf  of  Grals-Ground,  and 
is  of  fuch  force  in  its  Roots,  as  to  make  its 
way  thro’  the  Crevifes  of  a  loft  Rock,  and 
therefore  will  do  in  any  Soil;  and  if  I  was 
to  plant  Fruit-Trees  on  a  Gravel,  1  would 
there  plant  the  Pear  fooner  than  an  Apple 
or  Cherry,  becaufe  the  former  will  grow  and 
flourilh,  when  the  other  will  languish  and 
complain.  And  for  want  of  a  due  Know¬ 
ledge  of  this,  many  Perfons  have  buffered 
very  much  in  their  Plantations;  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  Tis  of  great  confequence  to  plant  a 
right  Tree  on  a  right  Soil,  and  to  a  right 
Afpedh  A  Pear-Tree  is  one  of  the  moil- 
luxuriant  Trees  that  grows,  and  where  the 
Soil  is  a  pr&pos,  it  will  grow  to  a  prodigious 
Magnitude,  and  return  Fruit  anfwerable; 
as  the  Relation  is  of  one  in  Herefordshire , 
whole  Fruit  in  one  Seafon  made  feven  Hogf- 
heads  of  Perry ;  a  fine  vinous  Liquor  indeed, 
if  made  of  Pears  accordingly.  I  have  made 
near  a  Barrel  of  thirty-fix  Gallons,  from  one  I 
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have  now  growing,  which  is  an  Orange- 
Pear  ;  which,  mixed  with  a  red  Catherine, 
is  faid  to  make  excellent  Perry.  This  large 
Pear-Tree  of  mine  was  fomewhat  hollow 
thirty  years  ago;  and  about  twenty  Years 
fince,  his  old  Plead  was  intirely  cut  off,  in 
order  to  make  him  more  prolifick.  It  then 
began  to  throw  out  great  numbers  of  Shoots 
at  bottom ■,  but  by  grazing  of  Cattle  about 
it  all  the  Summer,  they  check’d  it  by  their 
bite,  and  the  new  young  Head  profpered, 
grew,  and  bears  brave  large  Fruit  to  admi¬ 
ration.  And  where  a  tall  Standard  Pear- 
Tree  has  got  too  much  great  Wood  on  it, 
and  that  canker’d,  or  full  of  Mofs,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  this  Method  is  the  belt  to  renew 
and  renovate  it. 

The  -way  to  alter  the  Fruit  of  any  old 
gummy  StandardTree. 

As  Cherries,  Plumbs,  &c.  are  Trees  that 
are  attended  with  a  Refin  or  Gum,  which, 
in  many,  ifilies  and  runs  fo  fall  as  to  cripple 
and  kill  them,  therefore  thele  forts  muft  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner  from  Pears  and 
Apples.  If  you  have  fuch  a  Tree,  which 
does  not  bear  well,  through  Age,  want  of 
Sap,  or  by  too  much  Mofs  or  Canker,  then 
cut  off  all  the  Head,  except  a  few  of  the 
lowed,  fpreading  Branches;  for  thele  will 
employ,  draw  up  and  give  the  Sap  room 
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to  circulate,  that  the  Tree  will  prefently  get 
a  new  upright  Head  then  the  very  next 
Summer,  or  the  Summer  after,  you  may  bud 
the  feveral  new  Shoots  with  what  lo rt  of 
Cherry,  Plumb,  Peach,  &c.  you  like  beft. 
A  Year  or  two  after  that,  the  old  Branches 
may  be  cut  off,  and  the  new  Head  have  the 
whole  fupply  of  the  Root,-  but  if  thefe 
Branches  were  not  left  at  the  time  of  Lop¬ 
ping,  thefe  gummy  Trees  often  die,  as  I 
conceive,  for  want  of  room  to  employ  their 
Sap,  and  the  too  fudden  total  decollation  of 
them,  whofe  Dufts  and  Veffels  have  for  many 
Years  before  enjoy’d  a  free  Circulation.  And 
from  hence,  often,  is  caufed  that  iffuing 
forth  of  Gum  at  the  Top  and  Sides  of  thefe 
intire  lopped  Trees,  which  fo  often  proves 
fatal  to  them.  Now,  if  it  be  a  hollow  or 
blighted  one,  the  above  Method  is  the  beft 
way  to  recover  it,  and  to  renew  its  natural 
or  improved  Fruit ;  as  one  in  our  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  did:  and  the  hollow  Trees  bore 
afterwards  as  well  as  ever.  And  I  have  now 
fix  found  Cherry-Trees  growing,  that  were 
near  fifty  Years  old  when  I  cut  off  their  old 
Heads,  (as  not  liking  the  fmall  wild  Fruit 
that  they  bore)  and  put  above  ten  Buds  on 
the  new  Shoots  of  each  Tree  when  they 
were  two  Years  old,  and  now  they  have 
got  large  Heads  in  about  fix  Years,  and  bear 
the  white  Heart  and  black  Cherroons  in  my 
Upland  Meadow,  through  which  is  a  Path- 
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way  to  TDunftable.  And  the  beft  time  to 
lop  them,  in  my  opinion,  is  about  Chrijtmas 
or  Candlemas ,  the  latter  rather  bell;  be-i 
caul'e  the  longer  the  Froll  has  power  of  the 
Cut-part,  the  more  it  endangers  it:  but  it 
mull  be  lure  to  be  done  before  the  Sap  llirs. 
So  the  Hedger  that  wants  Work  often  lays, 
it  is  beft  to  make  a  Hedge  early;  but  it’s 
found  by  experience,  the  latter  Seafon  is 
beft,  elpecially  an  old  Hedge.  And  for 
want  of  knowing  the  way  of  managing  a 
gummy  Tree,  I  have  formerly  fuffer’d  the 
lols  of  feveral  fine  Cherry-Trees. 


To  help  other  forts  of  decay'd  or  barren 

Trees. 

Many  are  the  ways  prefcribed  and  prac-> 
tifed,  as  fo  many  Catholicons,  for  helping 
and  reftoring  thefe  forts  of  Trees ;  fo  that 
if  a  Tree  wants  Sap,  or  has  too  much  of  it, 
one  and  the  fame  Remedy  is  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  both  the  cafes  j  and  therefore  as  the 
true  caul'e  is  firft  to  be  found  out,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Applications  may  be  made  ule  of. 
In  cale  then  a  Tree  is  too  deep  planted, 
got  molfy,  or  cankered,  after  cutting  the 
Cankers  out,  dig  up  as  much  Mould  as  can 
be  got  from  about  the  Roots  of  the  Tree, 
(and  fome  let  them  lie  thus  uncover’d  moll 
part  of  the  Winter  for  the  Sun  and  Fro  Its 
to  benefit  them  by  their  healthful  Influences, 

and 
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and  in  the  Spring,)  then  take  up  as  much 
Grafs-Turf  as  will  fill  up  the  Hole  or  Fofs, 
cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  it  Grafs  down¬ 
wards  upon  all  the  Roots.  This  being  full 
of  riches,  and  lying  hollow  on  them,  will 
in  time,  by  the  fubfequent  Rains,  wafh 
down  and  impregnate  the  old  Roots  with 
new  fertile  Salts,  and  caufe  a  renovation  of 
the  whole  Tree.  But  this  is  not  all,  the 
Head  muft  be  managed  as  well  as  the  Roots, 
and  that  by  making  ufe  of  the  back  of 
a  Knife,  and  rubbing  and  fcraping  the 
Tree  when  it  is  wet,  therewith;  or,  when 
the  Tree  is  dry,  to  rub  it  and  the  Arms  of 
it  with  a  Hair-Cloth:  this  Method  is  ablo- 
lutely  necelfary  not  only  to  mofly  Trees,  but: 
on  the  moft  healthful,  in  order  to  keep  them 
lo,  and  prevent  Mofs,  and  is,  in  proportion, 
as  requisite  as  currying  to  a  Horle:  for  the 
Bark  to  the  Tree  is  as  the  Hide  to  the  Horle, 
and  both  require  dilating  and  cleanfing  by 
frequent  rubbings  and  fcrapings  with  proper 
Inftruments,  This  ulage  I  have  known 
to  recover  and  bring  into  an  advantageous 
ftate  of  plentiful  bearing,  feveral  old  large 
Apple  and  Cherry  Trees,  even  without  dig¬ 
ging  or  breaking  any  Ground :  the  Trees 
were  over-run  with  Mofs,  and  turn’d  to 
little  account,  till  a  poor  Day’s-man  took 
the  Orchard,  who,  for  the  fake  of  obtain¬ 
ing  Fruit  to  pay  his  Rent,  was  tempted  to 
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ufe  his  diligence  in  this  manner,  of  clearing 
the  Trees  of  their  Mofs. 

Others  again,  will  dig  up  the  Mould  a- 
bout  the  twentieth  day  of  June ,  when  they 
make  their  new  Shoots,  and  apply  dead 
Dogs,  Sheep,  or  other  Carrion  in  its  room, 
to  the  great  amendment  of  the  Tree ;  alfo 
the  Blood  of  Hogs,  or  other  Cattle,  and  like- 
wife  the  Excrement  of  their  Paunches  is  of 
great  importance.  And  this  laft  Spring  I 
apply  d  to  the  Roots  of  a  young  Vine  that 
grew  againft  my  Houfe,  the  Blood  of  a  Hogj 
but  at  the  firft  coming  of  the  hot  Weather, 
the  Blood  began  to  be  offenlive :  I  therefore 
took  a  Pail  of  Wood-Alhes,  and  covered 
the  Border  all  over,  which  being  wafh’d  in 
by  the  Rains,  the  fix  d  Salt  of  the  Afhes  foon 
overcame  the  ill  Bench  of  the  Blood  ■,  and 
both  thefe  by  emitting  their  leveral  Salts  to 
the  Roots,  made  the  Vine  fhoot  more  in  one 
Summer  than  it  had  done,  1  think,  in  three 
before.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that  Afhes 
in  particular,  moderately  made  ufe  of,  are  of 
an  excellent  nature  in  promoting  the  Growth 
of  the  Vine,  or  any  other  fort  of  Fruit-Tree 
whatioever ;  and  lo  is  the  Salt  of  Urine,  if 
prudently  ufed.  An  Example  of  its  great 
Efficacy  I  faw  at  cDagnal,  about  a  Mile 
from  me,  where,  againft  the  Back-door  of 
an  Ale-houfe,  there  was  one  grew',  and  bore 
more  Grapes,  they  laid,  than  any  one  Vine 
in  ten  Miles  round,  againft  a  South-Eaft 
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Afpect ;  and  this  great  fertility,  they  own’d, 
was  owing  to  the  People’s  piffing  upon  and 
about  the  Bank  that  cover  d  the  Roots  of 
the  Vine.  Yet  here  I  would  remark,  that 
altho’  the  two  ways  above  mentioned  are 
very  good,  I  fhould  think  the  laying  all 
Turf  about  the  Roots  is  rather  too  folid,  and 
will  become  too  hard,  fo  as  to  hinder  the 
Rain  and  Air  coming  eafily  at  the  Roots; 
and  all  Furze  will  be  too  hollow :  therefore 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  Layer  of  furze 
and  a  Layer  of  Turf  will  do  befl.  Some 
will  take  Chalk  and  put  next  upon  the 
Roots  of  a  mofly  or  too  deep-planted  Tree, 
and  cover  with  Turf. 

Of  checking  the  Sap  in  Trees ,  to  make 
them  more  proiifick. 

The  Extreme  of  too  much  Sap  is  a  grie¬ 
vous  fault,  and  is  always  an  Enemy  to 
Fruit-bearing ;  and  therefore  fometimes  a 
Tree  will  by  this  means  run  into  Wood,  and 
not  into  Fruit.  Again,  it  will  fometimes  be 
overpower’d  with  Fruit,  but  then  it  is  fmall, 
and  will  not  bear  again  perhaps  in  three 
Years.  In  this  cafe,  lay  open  its  Roots  in 
February ,  and  cut  off  clofe  by  the  Stem, 
fome  of  the  largeft  Roots,  with  a  Iharp 
Chizzel,  then  throw  in  the  Earth  prefently ; 
this  will  hinder  an  qverfiux  of  raw  Sap,  and 
help  it  to  digeft  its  juices  regularly. 

Where 
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Where  the  Sap  is  too  firm  in  a  Pear-Tree, 
either  W all,  Dwarf,  or  not  too  big  a  Stan¬ 
dard,  then  cut  his  outer  and  inner  Bark  quite 
round  four  Inches  broad  to  the  naked  Body, 
and  it  will  grow  and  bear  Fruit  the  better  j 
but  no  other  Tree  will  bear  this  ufage :  be- 
caufe  the  Pear-Tree  having  the  largeft  Pith, 
the  Sap  has  fufficient  paflTage  that  way : 
And  this  I  have  leen  done  to  a  Wall- 
Pear  at  penly ,  which  bore  Fruit  the  better  for 
it  afterwards.  Another  way :  Suppofe  your 
Tree  in  an  Efpalier  is  too  ftrong  in  its 
growth,  that  1110ft  or  all  its  Wood  is  over- 
luxuriant  to  bear  the  next  Year;  then  from 
the  middle  of  the  Tree  let  a  ftrong  Shoot 
grow  up,  to  carry  up  the  moft  watry  Juices, 
and  the  young  Wood  in  the  lower  part  will 
bear,  while  the  other  may  be  trained  to 
make  a  Head  above  the  Efpalier,  and  will 
alfo  bear  plentifully,  whilft  the  bottom  part 
will  alio  produce  abundance  of  Fruit.  An¬ 
other  way  is,  to  mark  the  Bark  of  a  Tree 
round  and  round,  in  a  fcrew-like  manner, 
and  cut  the  Bark  in  thole  Marks  to  the 
Wood,  about  the  tenth  part  of  an  Inch  wide. 
There  is  another  nearer  way  than  this,  of 
making  Trees  bear  Fruit  ;  and  that  is,  by 
budding,  or  grafting  them  with  Buds  or  Sci¬ 
ons  of  good  bearing  Trees,  which  having  a 
good-digefted  Sap  in  them,  will  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  leveral  parts  of  the  Tree,  and 
make  it  fruitful. 


All 
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All  tranfplanted  Trees  are  certainly  very 
much  check'd  at  their  removal  5  but  the 
Art  is  to  find  out  a  Method  belt  to  preferve 
them  from  deficiency.  For  my  part,  I  think 
the  very  belt  natural  Seaion  to  remove  a  Tree 
in,  is  Ohlober,  and  in  a  moift  time,  when 
the  Ground  is  thorough  wet,  and  to  replant 
it  as  foon  as  pollible  with  as  much  Mould 
on  it  as  can  be  brought  away.  As  to  plant¬ 
ing  at  Midfummer  in  Mud,  and  keep  wa¬ 
tering  the  Plant  after,  it  is  right,  and  only 
fo,  v/hen  neceffity  obliges. 

>  .  .  •  :  ) 

Of  the  Elfpehf,  and  the  Expedition  of 
Trees,  and  their  Shelters. 

There  are  old  traditional  Directions  re¬ 
peated  in  Books,  That  a  Tree  in  removing 
or  tranfplanting,  fhould  be  firft  marked  in 
the  Bark,  that  it  may  Hand  juft  in  the  lame 
manner  to  the  South  as  formerly  ;  and  alio 
that  they  ihould  be  fet  in  fuch  an  Age  of 
the  Moon.  But  both  thefe,  and  many  more, 
are  juftly  confuted  by  the  more  fugacious 
modern  Authors,  and  more  lubftantial  Truths 
and  Methods  inftituted  in  their  room.  Yet 
it  is  of  great  confequence  to  plant  a  Tree  in 
a  right  Situation  and  Afped,  both  againft  a 
Wall  or  a  Standard.  In  a  Field,  where  a 
Row  of  Trees  are  planted  on  a  Baulk,  they 
generally  are  not  far  from  a  Hedge,  which 
if  thick  and  tall,  may  flicker  them  whilft 

young, 
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young,  and  after,  if  they  run  not  very  high, 
from  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds,  &c.  This 
fo  much  defends  the  Fruit-Trees,  as  many 
times  to  hinder,  their  Blights,  when  others 
fuffer.  And  likewife  in  planting  an  Orchard, 
the  talleft  fort  of  Trees  ought  to  be  let  next 
the  North,  North-Eaft,  or  North-Weft,  to 
defend  the  more  ihort  from  the  violences 
of  thole  quarters  in  particular.  And  not 
only  lb,  but  the  very  particular  fort  of  Fruit 
fhould  be  confulted,  that  they  may  be  fuch 
as  are  moft  hardy.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bradley 
carries  this  intimation  farther,  and  lays  a 
great  ftrefs  on  chufing  and  adapting  Rows 
of  one  intire  fort  of  Fruit,  or  wholly  a  Plan¬ 
tation  of  one  fort  of  Pears,  Apples,  &c.  be- 
caufe  when  they  are  planted  promilcuoufly, 
the  Farina  or  Seeds  are  carry’d  in  the  Blot- 
lorn-time  by  the  Winds  from  one  fort  to 
another;  which  occalions  a  kind  of  adulte¬ 
ration  in  the  Fruit,  and  alters  the  genuine 
tafte  in  thofe  Fruits,  that  otherways  would 
have  them.  According  then  to  this  Do&rine  of 
his,  how  valuable  mutt  this  Field-Planting  be? 
For  here,  the  Trees  in  their  great  diftance  of 
Rows  are  cut  off  of  that  fort  of  prejudicial 
communication,  and  the  Fruit  enjoy’d  in  their 
original  and  true  prittine  State.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  the  complaint  I  have  of 
late  Years  heard,  that  the  true  and  great 
Kentifh  Pippin  is  lo  degenerated,  that  now 
there  is  none  to  be;  had  as  formerly  for 
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goodnefs  and  bignefs.  It  feems  therefore, 
according  to  my  conjecture,  that  the  want 
of  this  Knowledge  and  Pra&ice,  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  occafion  of  it. 

/ 

Of  the  Choice  of  Fruit-Trees. 

Trees  are  certainly  like  Animals,  as  to 
Youth  and  Age:  And  here  I  muft  own  my 
miftake,  which  tome  Years  fince  I  was  guilty 
of,  in  preferring  old  large  Apple  and  Pear- 
Trees  before  young  fmaller  ones.  And  be¬ 
ing  in  a  Nurfery  at  Redburn ,  I  thought  my 
felf  in  the  right  of  chufing  thefe  large  Trees 
about  twelve  Years  old,  to  tranfplant  in  my 
Fields;  when  the  fame  Sealon  I  had  fome 
from  Brentford  about  four  Years  old,  that 
grew  at  leaft  three  times  fafter  in  one  and 
the  fame  f  ield.  The  former  I  had  off  a 
poor  Ground,  which,  according  to  the  Pn al¬ 
low  and  utterly  wrong  Notion  of  lome,  is 
efteem’d  a  valuable  opportunity,  when  from 
thence  they  are  tranlplanted  into  a  more 
rich  Soil:  but  this  I  have  found  to  be  a  very 
grois  miftake.  To  explain  which,  I  refer, 
as  I  faid  before,  to  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
where  "tis  obvious,  that  if  a  Beaft  in  his 
Youth  is  ftunted  for  want  of  fufficient  Food, 

&c.  he  wi  11  never  thrive,  nor  arrive  to  that 
Bulk  of  Body  and  Tallnei's,  as  his  Fellow 
that  was  brought  up  under  the  molt  plenary 
Advantages;  even  lb  it  is  with  a  Fruit-Tree, 

as 
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as  they  may  furely  prove  that  try  the  dif¬ 
ference.  In  a  Nurfery,  particular  Care 
ought  to  be  had  in  the  inflection  of  Trees, 
that  none  may  be  made  choice  of  that  has 
a  Canker,  or  any  tendency  thereto  ;  for  this 
is  a  malignant  Dileale,  and  is  feldom  cored 
but  by  cutting  out :  lo  no  lefs  Care  is  to  be 
had  in  buying  thofe  that  are  well  rooted; 
for  without  that  our  hopes  are  vain.  And 
notwithflanding  the  common  Cant  of  the 
Nurlery-Gardeners,  who  often  impofe  on 
the  Ignorant,  by  telling  them  this  or  that 
Tree  will  grow,  altho’  but  half  or  a  quarter 
rooted,  give  them  not  credit.  It  is  true, 
they  may  grow  and  languifh  for  a  little  time; 
but  the  former  Reafons  I  have  laid  down, 
of  the  lols  of  our  Hopes  and  Profit,  the  pre¬ 
cious  Time  and  Ground,  is  enough,  I  hope, 
to  prevent  this  Impofition.  A  great  Fruiterer 
in  Thames - ftreet ,  told  me,  that  great  part  of 
our  Apple-Plantations  ought  to  be  extir¬ 
pated,  or  their  Heads  cut  off,  and  better 
Fruit  put  on;  for  that  in  the  room  of  others, 
the  Golden  Rennets,  Pippins,  and  Pearmains 
fhould  be  planted;  for  their  great  ufe,  I 
fuppofe,  in  making  Cyder  of  that  fort,  as  at 
this  time  of  day  is  reckon'd  moft  whole- 
fome  to  the  Body,  and  agreeable  to  the  Pa¬ 
late,  and  alfo  for  their  great  Ufe  in  the 
Kitchen,  and  at  Table,  above  others.  And 
here  I  add  my  Sentiments  of  another  fort, 
which  is  now  very  much  in  vogue,  namely, 
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the  Non-pareils ;  I  mean  fuch  as  are  grafted 
on  the  free  Stock,  in  order  to  become  tall 
Standards,  as  fome  are  by  me  on  high  Ground, 
and  a  cold  loamy  wet  Soil.  This  Apple  is 
a  Bearer  on  fuch  a  Tree,  and  has  a  great 
many  good  Properties  belonging  to  it  j  it  is  an 
Apple  that  will  make  very  good  Cyder,  and 
now  generally  preferred  at  Table.  It  keeps 
a  great  while,  -  provided  due  Care  is  ufed  in 
its  Confervation :  Not  as  foon  as  gathe¬ 
red  put  in  heaps  on  Wheat  Straw,  as  the 
common  way  is,  for  that  generally  termi¬ 
nates  in  their  Rottennels,  becaule  the  Fruit 
will  in  a  little  time  fweat,  and  naturally  ex¬ 
pel  their  Phlegmatick  and  crude  Juice,  which 
will  not  fail  of  wetting  the  Straw  they  lie 
on }  and  this,  after  the  Sweat  is  over,  will 
conlequently  rot  the  Fruit:  for  all  keeping 
Fruit  has  leveral  Arch-Enemies  attending  it ; 
the  one  is  Moifture,  the  other  Froft,  and  the 
third  the  ill  Savour  of  the  Place,  or  Boards 
on  which  they  lie.  The  firft  is  prevented 
by  letting  them  lie  in  heaps  in  large  tall 
loofe  Baskets,  fuch  as  the  Thames-Street 
Fruiterers  ufe ;  or  on  Oak,  and  not  Deal- 
Boards  (unlefs  they  are  very  old)  elle  the 
Turpentine  Scent  will  affed  the  Fruit;  and 
laftly,  by  keeping  'em  in  fuch  warm  dry 
Places,  where  neither  Froft,  or  Moifture  can 
do  them  damage.  I  have  drank  fuch  Pippin 
Cyder,  as  I  never  met  with  any  where  but 
at  Ivinghoe  Jr  fan,  juft  under  our  Chiltern 

L  ■  Hills, 
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Hills,  where  their  Soil  is  partly  a  Chalky 
Loam :  it  was  made  by  its  Owner,  a  Far¬ 
mer,  and  on  my  recommendation  our  Mini¬ 
ster  went  with  me  to  prove  it,  and  gave  it 
his  Probation.  This  was  made  from  the  Hol¬ 
land  Pippin :  and  of  fuch  a  wholefome  Na¬ 
ture  is  the  Pippin  of  any  fort  above  all  o- 
thers,  that  as  I  remember  there  is  a  Relation 
of  its  wonderful  Influences,  I  think  it  was  in 
Germany:  A  Mother  and  two  or  three  of  her 
Sons  having  a  Tryal  at  Law,  were  ask’d 
what  they,  eat  and  drank  to  obtain  fuch  an 
Age,  which  was  4  or  500  Years  that  they 
all  made  up  amongft  them  1  they  anfwered, 
chiefly  by  eating  the  Apple,  and  drinking  its 
Juice.  And  I  knew  ah  eminent  rich  Law¬ 
yer,  almoft  eighty  Years  old,  who  was  very 
much  debilitated  thro’  a  tedious  Sickneis, 
on  the  telling  him  this  Story,  got  Pippins 
diredly,  fliced  them  to  the  number  of  a 
Dozen  at  a  time,  and  infufed  them  in  Spring- 
Water,  and  made  it  his  common  Drink,  till 
Cyder-time  came  on  5  alio  he  fell  on  plant¬ 
ing  a  Number  of  Pippin-Trees  in  order  to 
his  enjoying  their  falubrious  Quality,  and  a 
fine  Plantation  there  is  at  this  day  in  his 
Gardens  a  few  Miles  from  me.  This  Pradice 
of  his  drinking  the  Pippin  Liquor  and  Cyder, 
anfwered  extraordinary  well,  for  he  lived 
feveral  Years  after,  in  a  pretty  good  State 
of  Health.  ■  • 


To  make  a  Stronger  Cyder  than  the  com¬ 
mon  way : 

KTot  in  the  Screw-Prefs,  io  well  as  the 
Lever-Prels,  becaufe  the  firft  confines  the 
Bag  too  much,  and  lo  the  middle  part  of  the 
Bag  efcapes  the  regular  PrefiTure  that  the  two 
Outlides  enjoy.  But  the  latter  has  the 
greater  opportunity  of  forcing  moft  part  of 
all  the  Apples  in  the  Bag.  Now  to  have 
the  belt  part,  is  to  Iqueeze  the  Apples  in  the 
Bag  very  foftly,  and  but  little:  this  firft 
running  of  the  Apples  is  as  the  firft  Wort  of 
Malt. 


Of  planting  the  Sides  of  Barns  and  Out- 

houfes,  &c. 

r  -  v 

And  here  I  muft  take  notice  of  a  general 
Misfortune,  that  I  frequently  fee  in  my  Tra¬ 
vels,  of  many  brave  Sides  of  Barns  and  Out- 
houfes,  Pails,  and  fometimes  Partition- Walls, 
loft  (as  I  may  lay)  by  being  not  improved 
with  Trees  anfvverable  to  leveral  Afpects 
and  Bearings  j  and  the  rather,  for  that  the 
Ihatched  Rves  hanging  more  over,  and  be¬ 
ing  more  thick  than  thofe  of  Tiles,  are  fo 
much  the  more  valuable,  for  their  great  fe- 
mrity  in  preventing  Blights.  For  moft  of 
mr  Blights  in  Spring  and  Autumn  fall  per¬ 
pendicularly  that  is  to  lay,  the  condenfed 

Li  2 
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Vapours,  falling  from  the  upper  Region,  do 
form  themfelves  at  Night,  when  the  Sun  has 
withdrawn  his  hot  Influences,  toward  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  in  Dews  and  watry 
Drops,  fhbjedl  to  be  frozen  by  the  coldnels  of 
the  Air.  And  therefore  the  more  any  thing 
lies  open  and  expos’d  to  the  perpendicular 
defeent  of  Vapours,  the  more  will  it  be  fub- 
jed  to  be  frozen  and  blafted ;  the  truth  of 
which  is  confirmed  to  us  both  by  Reafon 
and  Experience:  for  the  Obfervation  of  this 
is  plain,  when  the  Leaves  and  tender  Shoots 
of  a  tall  Afh-Tree,  in  one  of  thofe  blighting 
Nights,  may  be  feen  to  be  frozen  and  as  it 
were  findged  at  the  bottom  and  middle  parts 
of  the  Tree;  whilft  the  upper  part,  that  is  ex¬ 
alted  above  the  Influence  of  the  Mift,  Ihall  be 
left  free  and  untouch’d.  But  as  to  the  black 
Wind-Frofts  which  come  more  Horizontally, 
altho’  thefe  Eve-Shelters  are  of  Angular  ad¬ 
vantage,  yet  I  am  forced  every  Spring  to  make 
ufe  of  our  common  five-Uoted  Hurdles  of  eight 
or  nine  Foot  long,  and  about  four  wide;  thefe 
I  have  drawn  with  Straw-bands  and  woven 
thro’  the  fame,  which  I  put  again!!  my 
W  all-Fruit  Hope  wile ;  and  thefe  are  in  my 
Opinion  far  better  than  Mats,  becaufe  they 
are  of  lefs  Coll,  and  admit  more  Air  to  the 
Trees,  when  at  the  fame  time  they  keep  off 
the  Wets  and  Frofts  in  a  great  meafure,  arc 
eafily  put  up  and  down  when  the  Weather 
encourages,  and  do  not  break  the  Bloflom 

nor 
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°or  Fruit,  which  Mats  often  do.  And  fuch 
Advantages  have  been  found  in  defending 
the  bloffoming  Trees  from  the  Wets,  that 
lbme  have  put  large  Frames  of  Glafs  over,  or 
before  lbme  of  the  beft  Sorts,  when  they  are 
in  Flower,  and  hardly  a  Blolfom  milfes  let¬ 
ting  for  Fruit.  1  fuppofe  the  Rain  in  this 
Gale  prevents  the  flying  about  of  the  Farina 
foecundans ,  or  impregnating  Dull,  without 
which,  Generation  in  Plants  becomes  abor¬ 
tive;  fo  that  it  cannot  perform  its  office  of 
fetting  the  Fruit,  or  in  other  Terms  to  light 
upon,  or  enter  the  Uterus  of  the  Blolfoms. 
This  Dull,  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  is  the  Male- 
Seed,  and  mult  be  received  into  the  Uterus 
of  the  Female,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reach 
the  Ovum ,  and  even  to  lodge  itlelf  in  that 
Egg,  before  the  Female  can  become  preg¬ 
nant.  And  again  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  the 
Seed  of  all  Animals  in  Health  abound  with 
living  Animalcula ,  fomeoneof  which,  when 
received  into  the  Egg  as  its  proper  Nidus ,  be¬ 
comes  in  due  time  a  perfect  Animal  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  kind.  Thele  Animalcula  are  eali- 
ly  difcovered  by  good  Microfcopes ;  and 
that  fome  of  the  Semen ,  which  abounds 
with  thele  Animalcula ,  does  pals  into  the 
Egg  itfelf,  is  evident  from  the  Ohfervations 
one  makes  every  day  of  the  Cock’s-tread,  in 
the  Eggs  of  Fowls  and  Birds,  without  which 
it  is  known  that  the  Egg  will  be  unproduc¬ 
tive.  So  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  Male-Seed 
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does  not  pafs  into  the  Ovum  of  the  Female, 
the  Female  cannot  become  pregnant,  nor  be 
productive  of  its  own  Species.  The  Proof  of 
this  is  plain  alfo  in  Vegetables;  for  if  a  Hazel- 
tree  flood  in  a  place  diftant  from  any  other, 
and  the  Catkins  were  timely  in  the  Spring  cut 
off,  there  Purely  would  be  no  Nuts  that 
Year  on  the  fame,  becaule  this  is  a  Gelding 
or  Caftration;  for  the  Catkins  retaih  the 
Male  part,  and  the  fmall  reddilh  Bloffoms 
the  Female  ;  which  at  a  due  maturity 
opens,  and  by  the  Wind  receives  the  Male 
Duft  that  is  fo  blown  from  the  Catkins,  and 
becomes  impregnated.  Again,  there  is  a  ter* 
rible  Misfortune  that  fometimes  happens  by 
Vale  or  Dale  Mills,  efpecially  when  they  are 
accompanied  with  a  Froft,  and  when  at  the 
fame  time,  the  hilly  Grounds  about  them 
entirely  elcape;  and  even  on  May-Day  it 
has  totally  deftroyed  the  young  Mulberries, 
Cherries,  Plumbs  and  Walnuts,  &c.  Which 
proves  that  Hoar  Frofts  in  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn  are  moft  dangerous  Enemies;  but 
dry  Frofts  are  not  fo  bad  as  wet  ones.  To 
prevent  then  in  fome  meafure  thefe  diior- 
ders,  lome  of  late  have  planted  moft  kind  of 
Fruits  to  a  right  Expofition  of  the  Sun  againft 
Efpaliers,  which  they  guard  both  before  and 
behind  as  they  fee  occafion,  with  portable 
Reed  Hedges  in  Frames ;  lb  that  the  Trees 
cannot  eaftly  receive  any  harm,  either  from 

or  Rain :  for  thefe 

Frames 


the  blighting  Winds 
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Frames  may  be  fet  fo  clofe  to  the  Efpaliers, 
that  the  Rain  cannot  get  at  the  Bloffoms  to 
wet  them ;  for  Rain,  when  the  Air  is  in  mo¬ 
tion,  cannot  fall  exactly  downright. 

Tranjpl anting  of  Trees. 

T  ranfplanting  of  large  Trees  I  th  ink  is  done 
in  the  bell  manner,  when  they  dig  a  large 
Trench  or  Gutter  about  them, in  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  that  the  Froft  may  come  more  im¬ 
mediately  round  the  Tree,  Root  and  Mould, 
and  will  keep  all  three  fo  firm  together,  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  by  the  help  of  Pul¬ 
leys  and  Levers,  or  by  Levers  and  Mattocks, 
and  carried  on  a  Sledge  to  any  other  Place. 

But  young  Trees  may  be  eafier  done,  by 
drawing  them  leifurely  out  of  the  Earth,  or 
dug  up  with  all  the  Roots  that  can  be  got, 
and  with  as  much  Mould  as  can  be  brought 
away  with  them,  and  fet  in  Virgin  Mould; 
always  endeavouring  to  fpread  and  lay  the 
Roots  feverally  in  their  new  Place,  and 
plant  as  is  before  directed. 

If  neceflity  obliges  any  Perlon  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  the  Simmer ,  then  Mr.  Bradley’s 
way  is  beft;  that  is,  to  plant  the  Roots  in  a 
Pap,  or  Mud,  and  keep  watering  through¬ 
out  the  Summer.  This  indeed  will  make  them 
ftrike,  and  make  new  Roots  dire&ly,  altho’ 
tranfplanted  with  the  Head  and  Fruit  on. 


# 

1 68  7*he  PraBical Partner . 

As  I  remember,  it  was  about  the  Month  of 
Jlpril ,  when  that  generous  Gentleman, 

,  Richard  Screen  Efq  ;  whofe  Seat  is  near 
Baihj  gave  me  leave  to  prelent  him  with 
lome  Cuttings  of  White-Elder,  of  about  two 
Foot  long,  which  I  did,  and  lent  them  to 
him  at  London ;  where  I  defired  he  would 
let  his  Servant  loap  the  ends  of  them  very 
well,  as  I  did  here  before  I  fent  them :  he 
was  pleafed  afterwards  to  return  me  his 
Thanks  for  the  fame. 

Alfo,  as  an  Author  fays,  if  a  Tree  be  car¬ 
ried  a  great  way,  even  in  the  open  Air,  it 
may  be  fafely  done  by  walhing  the  Roots, 
and  anointing  them  with  Soap  all  over. 

Currants  and  Goosberries  may  be  made  to 
grow  as  Standards,  the  former  twenty  Foot 
high,  and  the  latter  twelve.  The  Goosber- 
ry  at  firft,  as  well  as  the  Currant,  mull  be 
ltaked  up :  The  Currant  will  alfo  cover  an 
Arbour  well.  The  great  white  and  red 
Dutch  Currant  is  a  fine  Fruit.  But  for  the 
lateft  Experiments  and  Methods  to  improve 
them,  I  refer  my  Reader  to  Mr.  Cowell’s 
Curious  and  Profitable  Gardener. 
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Explan  ation  of  fome 
Words  in  this  BOOK. 


STECT,  is  fuch  a  Pofition  or 
Bearing  of  the  Side  of  a  Wall* 
Barn,  Houfe,  or  Garden,  to  the 
South,  Eaft,  North,  or  JEejl. 

Back-bouting,  is  done  by  drawing  the 
Plough  once  forward  and  backward,  tho¬ 
rough  that  which  has  been  boughted. 

Baulks  of  Grafs,  are  thofe  which  Ionic 
call  Hedge-Greens;  they  lie  next  to  the 
Hedges  in  ploughed  Fields,  and  lerve  to 
turn  the  Plough-Horfes  on. 

Bought  mg,  is  made  by  two  Thoroughs, 
that  the  Plough  by  going  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  throws  up  againft  each  other. 

Broad-land  ‘Ploughing,  is  juft  turning  an 
even  Piece  of  Ground  topfey-turvey,  and  is 
the  neateft,  cleaneft  Ploughing  of  any  other. 

Combing ,  or  Hacking  of  hand ,  is  made 
by  the  Plough’s  being  drawn  forward  and 
backward  elder  than  Boughting  in  fmaller 

Thoroughs, 
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Thoroughs;  and  tho’  a  little  lharp  Ridge, 
or  Sleeving  be  left,  yet  in  a  manner,  this  is 
near  clean  Ploughing. 

Four-thoroughing  of  Land ,  is  not  clean 
Ploughing,  but  running  up  four  Thoroughs 
dole  together  with  the  Plough;  is  bell 
done  off  Wheat-Stubble  Stitches  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  to  fweeten  for  Peafe  or  other  Grain :  or 
Broad-Lands  may  be  ploughed  into  four  Tho¬ 
roughs,  a  good  Method. 

Horfe- houghing,  is  lb  called  by  reafon 
it  faves  Man’s  Houghing;  not  that  a  Hough 
is  ufed  by  Horfes,  but  their  drawing  a 
Plough  in  a  particular  manner  fupplies  the 
life  of  a  Hough. 

Hove  in  Cheefe,  is  a  Hollownels  with  Eyes, 
caufed  by  being  made  from  Glover. 

The  Moving  of  a  Cow ,  is  otherways  a 
Swelling  caufed  by  the  Wind,  in  Clover  or 
Lucern  Grafs. 

Kerning  Ground,  is  that  which,  dreft  well, 
will  produce  a  great  quantity  of  Corn,  as 
Gravel  does,  when  others  will  ran  more  into 
Straw  and  lefs  Corn. 

Loamy  Ground ,  is  that  between  Sand  and 
Clay,  of  a  Hazel  Colour,  and  is  of  all  others 
the  bell  Sort. 

Nitrous  Hews,  are  Salts  in  the  Dews, 
which  are  beneficial  to  all  Roots  they  come 

•  Smut ty-Wh eat,  is  that,  which  is  difcove- 
red  by  its  Black  Ear,  and  may  be  feen  in 
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fianding  Corn,  from  that  which  is  iound- 
Upon  rubbing  it  on  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, 
it  will  leave  a  Black  Powder  like  Soot. 

Tilth ,  or  Tilt,  is  Ground  reduced  by  the 
Plough  and  Harrow  to  a  Finenefs  or  Powder. 

Thorough'mg  down,  is  drawing  the  Plough 
once  thorough  the  Bout,  to  lay  it  plain,  for 
Wheat  or  Barley. 


Books  ^Printed  for  Weaver  Bickerton, 
Tho.  Astley,  and  Stephen  Austen. 

irpHE  Flower-Garden  difplay’d  in  above  four  hun- 
1  dred  curious  Reprefen  tations,  of  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  Flowers  regularly  difpos’d  in  the  Reipedive 
Months  of  their  Bloflom :  Curioufly  Engraven  on  Cop¬ 
per  Plates  from  the  Pefigns  of  Mr.  Furber  and  others, 
and  Colour’d  to  the  Life,  with  the  Defcription  and  Hifto- 
ry  of  each  Plant,  and  the  Method  of  their  Culture,  whe¬ 
ther  in  Stoves,  Green  Houfes,  Hot  Beds,  Glafs  Cafes, 
open  Borders  or  againft  Walls.  Very  Ufeful  not  only  for 
the  Curious  in  Gardening,  but  the  Prints  likewife  for 
Painters,  Carvers,  Japanners,  <&c.  Alfo  for  Ladies  as 
Patterns  for  Working,  and  Painting  in  Water-Colours, 
or  Furniture  for  the  Clofet. 

Two  New  and  Curious  Essays,  i.  Concerning  the 
beft  Methods  of  Pruning  Fruit  Trees ^  whether  they  are 
trained  againft  Walls,  or  in  Efpaliers,  Dwarfs,  &c. 
Shewing  the  Difadvantage  of  the  Knife,  whereby  three 
Parts  of  the  Wall-Fruit  is  loft  every  Year:  Alfo  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Pruning  Umber-Trees,  <&c .  2.  A  Difcourfe 

concerning  the  Improvement  of  that  excellent  Root  the 
Potatoe,  Ih owing  its  Culture,  and  how  to  make  any  Soil 
proper  for  it.  The  Time  and  Manner  of  Planting,  with 
the  beft  Method  of  taking  it  out  of  the  Ground,  when 
the  Root  is  in  the  beft  Perfedion,  and  for  Curing  it  and 
Prcferving  it  for  Winter  Ufe.  To  which  is  annex’d, 
the  various  Ways  of  Preparing  and  Dreffing  Potatoes  for 
the  Table. 

The  Englifh  Lawyer,  fhewing  the  Nature  and  Forms 
of  Original  Writs,  Proceftes  and  Mandates,  of  the  Courts 
at  Weftimnfler^  as  alfo  the  Forms  of  Returns,  and  Di- 
red  ions  of  Writs,  ProceiFes,  &c.  With  many  curious 
Obfervations  on  the  whole,  Written  and  Compofed  in 
Purfuance  of  the  late  Ad  4.  Geo.  II.  Cap.  26.  That  all 
Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Juftice,  fhall  be  in  the  Englifh 
Language.  By  William  Bohun  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Efq;  Pr.  5  s. 

The  Per  flan  Anecdotes:  or  Secret  Memoirs'  of  the 
Court  of  Perjla ,  containing  the  Hiftory  of  thofe  two  II- 
luftrious  Heroes,  Sophi-lfmael ,  furnamed  the  Great;  and 
Tor  King  of  Ormus,  Together  with  an  Account  of  the 
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Rife  of  the  CaJJelbas ,  or  Ferftan  Se£t  of  Mahometans; 
the  Fall  of  Bajazety  and  Cruelties  of  his  Son  Selim;  and 
the  Ambition,  Confpiracy  and  Death,  of  Mill  a  Queen 
of  Ormus .  The  whole  Colle&ed  from  a  Manufcript, 
now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  of  the  Commandeurs 
D’Agout  and  De  la  Forte;  and  the  Genuine  Writings  of 
M.  De  la  For  eft  0  Ambaffador  at  the  Porte,  M.  De  Vigene - 
rey  and  the  Turkifh  Annals.  Written  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  ot  the  King,  by  the  Celebrated  Madam  De  Gomezy 
Author  of  La  Belle  AJJemblee .  Pr.  5  s. 

A  View  of  the  Prefent  State  of  Affairs  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Ireland ,  in  three  Difcourfes^  viz.  ift,  A  Lift 
of  the  Abfentees  of  Ireland ,  and  the  Yearly  Value  of  their 
Eftates  and  Incomes  fpent  abroad.  With  Obfervations 
on  the  prefent  Trade  and  Condition  of  that  Kingdom. 
2dly,  The  Prefent  State  of  Ireland  confider’d,  wherein 
the  Lift  of  the  Abfentees  of  Ireland ,  is  Occasionally  an- 
fwrer’d.  3dly,  A  Modeft  Propofal,  for  preventing  the 
Children  of  Poor  People,  from  being  a  Burthen  to  their 
Parents  or  the  Country,  and  for  making  them  Beneficial 
to  the  Publick.  By  Dr.  Svj — ft.  Pr.  2  s. 

The  Country  Gentleman’s  Companion:  Or,  Ancient 
Husbandry  Reftored;  and  Modern  Husbandry  Improved. 
By  Stephen  Switzer*,  Gardener.  Shewing,  I.  The  moft 
expeditious  Manner  of  Raifing  and  Propagating  Foreign 
Sallads  and  other  Kitchen  Flants ,  viz.  Italian  Brocoliy 
Spanifti  Cardoon,  Celeriac ,  Finochi ,  &cc.  rendring  them 
more  ufeful  Difhes  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  IL 
The  Method  of  Burning  Clay,  proving  it  to  be  not  only 
the  Cheapeft,  but  the  beft  Difcovery  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Land >  efpecially  that  which  is  Cold  and  Poor, 
ever  yet  praCtifed.  Invented  by  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Earl  of  Halifax .  III.  The  great  Improvement 
of  Land  by  Grafs  Seedsy  viz.  The  Lucerne ,  St.  Foyne7 
Clover ,  Reygre ,  Trefoyle ,  <&c.  The  Quantities  to  be 
Town  on  an  Acre,  and  the  Soil  proper  for  the  Reception 
of  each  kind  of  Seed.  IV.  The  Excellency  of  the  Me- 
dicagoy  or  Cythifus  Maranth of  the  Ancients,*  demon- 
ftrating  that  Riant ,  (fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Romans ) 
to  be  the  beft  Fodder  for  all  Kinds  of  Cattle ,  Foultryy 
Beesj  <£rc.  from  its  Hardinefs,  being  capable  of  enduring 
the  Severed  Weather,  and  profpering  on  the  moft  Barren, 
Dry  Land;  fully  anfwering  the  Character  given  of  it  by 
Columella ,  Catoy  Fliny ,  Varroy  Virgily  &c.  With  a  De¬ 
tection  of  the  Errors  of  feme  Writers  relating  to  this 
Riant .  An 


An  Univerfal  System  of  Water,  and  Water* 
Works;  Philofophical  and  Practical.  In  Four  Books. 
Faithfully  Digefted,  from  the  moft  approv’d  Writers  on 
this  Subjed;  by  Stephen  Switzer:  Containing, 
I .  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Chief  Water-Works  that 
were,  and  are,  remarkable  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times; 
more  particularly* the  Roman  Aqueducts,  <&c.  and 
the  Honour  they  have  contributed  to  the  refpedive  Pla¬ 
ces  where  they  have  been  ufed.  2.  The  different  Hy¬ 
potheses  which  have  been  laid  down  concerning  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  and  Rife  of  Springs;  of  the  good  and  bad  Pro¬ 
perties  of  Water;  the  beft  Manner  of  difcovering 
and  fearching  for  Springs ,  and  the  taking  of  true  Levels, 
in  order  for  che  conduding  Water ,  to  its  feveral  intend¬ 
ed  Ufes.  3.  HYDRO$TATiCAL.-ExperimentSy  (relating 
to  the  Motion  of  Water)  Seleded  from  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  Foreign  and  Englijh  Authors,  more  particularly 
'Boyle ,  Hooke ,  Wallis ,  Eovothorpey  &c.  Alfo  the  full 
Defcription  and  Ufes  of  Hydraulicks  (or,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engines  for  the  Forcing  Water  to  great  Heights)  and 
applying  the  fame  to  the  Watering  Gentlemen’s  Seats 
and  Gardens  in  a  better  manner  than  any  hitherto  Ex¬ 
tant.  4.  Some  curious  Difquilitjons  concerning  the 
Vacuum  of  the  Ancients ;  the  Gravitation  of  Fluids; 
the  Elaflicityy  Dilatation ,  and  Comprcjjion  of  Air.  The 
beft  Methods  of  Conveying  Water ,  and  for  making  Re- 
fervoirsy  Bafins,  Cafcades,  Catarads,  Rural-Grotefque 
Canals,  Fountains  and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Water- 
Works .  5.  A  Colledion  of  Designs,  for  this  Purpofe, 

from  the  moft  eminent  Matters;  finely  Engraven  on 
Sixty  Copper  Plates. 

Full  Inftrudions  for  Country  Gentlemen,  Farmers, 
Grafters,  Farriers,  Carriers,  Sportfmen,  &c.  Being  a 
very  curious  Colledion  of  well  experienc’d  Qbfervations 
and  Receipts,  for  the  Cure  of  moft  Common  Diftem- 
pers  incident  to  Horfes,  Oxen,  Cow s.  Calves,  Sheep, 
Lambs,  Hogs  and  Dogs,  digefted  under  their  proper 
Heads;  many  of  which  have  been  pr&dis’d  for  many 
Years  with  great  Succefs,  and  the  reft  taken  from  the 
latcft  and  moft  approv’d  Authors;  viz.  Cape.  Bur  don , 
Mr.  So/ley  felly  Mr.  Gibfony  Mr.  Mafcalf  Mr*  Fitzherbert , 
and  others.  The  Second  Edition.  By  a  Society  of 
Country  Gentlemen,  Farmers,  Grafters,  Sportfmen,  &c. 
Pr.  1  s. 


Diffiionarium  Ruflicumy  Xlrbanicum ,  B&tamcum:  Or 
a  Dictionary  of  Husbandry,  Gardening,  Trade,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  all  forts  of  Country  Affairs.  Illuftrated  with 
a  great  Number  of  Cuts.  In  two  Volumes  Svo.  The 
Third  Edition ;  Revis’d,  Corrected,  and  Improv’d,  with 
the  Addition  of  above  three  hundred  Articles.  Pr.  9  s. 

The  Truth  and  Excellence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion 
afferted:  Againft  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Hereticks.  In  Six¬ 
teen  Sermons,  preached  at  the  LeCture  founded  by  the 
Honourable  Robert  Boyley  Efqj  for  the  Years  1701, 
1702.  Wherein  is  fhewn,  I.  That  the  Evidence  for  this 
Religion  is  the  moft  unexceptionable.  II.  That  it  efta- 
blifhes  and  perfects  the  Law.  III.  Makes  the  cleared 
Diicoveries  of  a  future  State.  And,  IV.  Accomplices 
the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament.  V.  That  the 
Belief  of  its  DoCtrines  is  reafonable.  VI.  The  Obedi¬ 
ence  requir’d  to  its  Precepts  practicable.  VII.  The 
Wifdom  of  the  Gofpel  above  any  other  Religious  Infti- 
tution:  And,  VIII.  Its  divine  Authority  proved  from 
the  fuccfcfsful  Propagation  of  it.  By  George  Stanhope , 
D.  D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majefty.  ^to.  Price 
7  s.  6  d. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Place  of  Hell: 
Shewing,  I.  The  Reafonablenefs  of  a  future  State.  II. 
The  Puniflhments  of  the  next  Life.  III.  The  feverai 
Opinions  concerning  the  Place  of  Hell.  IV.  That  the 
Fire  of  Hell  is  not  metaphorical,  but  real.  V.  The  Im¬ 
probability  of  that  Fire’s  being  in  or  about  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth.  VI.  The  Probability  of  the  Sun’s  being 
the  Local  Hell,  with  Reafons  for  this  Conjecture,  and 
Objections  from  Atheifm,  Philpfophy,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  anfwer’d.  By  Tobias  Sv)indeny  M.  A.  late 
ReCtor  of  Cuxton  in  Kent.  The  Second  Edition.  With 
a  Supplement,*  wherein  the  Notions  of  Archbifhop  Til- 
lotfony  Dr.  Luptony  and  others,  as  to  the  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments,  are  impartially  reprefentedj  and  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr.  Wall's  Sentiments  of  this  learned  Work. 
Price  5  s.  6  d. 

A  Compleat  Syftem  of  Geography }  done  from  the 
Latin  of  Dr.  VareniuSy  fince  improv’d  and  illuftrated  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Ne<wtoiiy  and  Dr.  Juriny  and  now  tranflated  in¬ 
to  Englifh,  with  Additional  Notes,  Copper  Plates,  an 
Alphabetical  Index  and  other  Improvements.  By  John 
Vugdaky  A.  M.  The  Whole  Revis’d  and  Corrected  by 
Veter  Sha°jjy  MAD  2  Vols.  8vo. 
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A  New  Englifh  Difpenfatory,  in  Four  Parts.  Con¬ 
taining,  t.  A  more  Accurate  Account  of  the  Simple 
Medicines,  than  any  hitherto  Extant.  2.  The  Offici¬ 
nal  Compofitions,  according  to  the  laft  Alterations  of 
the  College  at  London:  To  which  are  added,  the  E- 
mendations  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory;  and  many 
other  Compofitions,  taken  from  the  Pra&ice  of  our 
Hofpitals,  and  the  mo  ft  celebrated  Authors.  3.  Extem¬ 
poraneous  Prefcriptions,  taken  from  the  beft  Authors, 
and  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians  now  in  Practice.  4. 

A  Rational  Account  of  the  Operations  of  Medicines* 

By  James  Alley ne^  M.  D. 

Exanthematologia:  Or,  An  Attempt  to  give  a  Ratio¬ 
nal  Account  of  Eruptive  Fevers,  Efpecially  of  the  Mea- 
fles  and  Small-Pox.  In  Two  Parts,  &c.  The  whole 
illuftrated  with  many  new,  curious,  and  ufeful  Particu¬ 
lars.  To  which  is  added,  An  Appendix  concerning 
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